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Charles Noah Dome, loving father, inspiring teacher, 
and upright citizen, wrote these articles about people 
and events of the pioneer days in New Salisbury and 
adjoining communities. 
To those whose hearts are brightened by reminis- 
cences of the days of their youth, and to those of the 
younger generation who enjoy a faithful presentation 
of the days gone by, these articles are dedicated by 
Mr. Dome’s surviving children, 

Mrs. Emma Dome Miller 

Miss Maud B. Dome 

Virgil E, Dome 


HURST FAMILY FIRST TO SETTLE 
IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP 

The first settlers of Jackson township found on their 
arrival heavily timbered country along the streams in 
the eastern part consisting of a variety of all trees of 
commercial value such as white oak, black oak, yellow 
poplar, white poplar, black ash, bue ash, several varieties 
of hickory, wild cherry, chestnut, black walnut, white 
walnut, beech, sycamore, gum and various other kinds 
of smaller varieties. 

Big Indian Creek, which has its head waters up in 
Floyd and Clark counties, flows southwest through this 
eastern part and has several tributaries flowing into it. 
These tributaries are fed by numerous springs of excel- 
lent quality. The soil was fertile and the upland, al- 
though not level was gently undulating while the slopes 
leading down to the streams were of gentle declivity 
and good farming land. There were some high bluffs 
on each side of Big Indian but were offset by wide 
bottom land on the opposite side. 

Viewing the land, such as it was with its magnifi- 
cent timber, its fine springs and _ its fertility and its 
desirability for farming, those pioneers decided to make 
it their home. 

The Hursts were the first to arrive and they settled 
at Hursttown, on Big Indian Creek, and soon thereafter 
erected a saw and grist mill. Other families came and 
settled near them and Hursttown became a community 
center. 

The Hurns, from Shenandoah Valley, Va., settled 
at Flocktown on Big Indian, a few years later, also 
the Flocks. This also became a community center. A 
grist mill was established here, known as Flock’s Mill. 
Later a cooper shop was established by a Mr. Schester, 
a German.emigrant. 

Farther up a settlement was made on what is now 
known as Crandall Branch, by emigrants from _ the 
Eastern States. Crandalls, Boleys, Dyers, Markwells 


and Stevens. A saw and flour mill was established 
at the mouth of Crandall Branch by a man by the name 
of Brown, afterward known as Krackman’s Mill. 

Farther up Big Indian Creek about one mile due 
north of the present town of Crandall, a settlement 
was made by John Kepley, a German emigrant from 
Salisbury, N. C., in 1805, on the right bank. Nearly 
a mile farther up this stream, another German emigrant 
from Salisbury, N. C., had settled on the north bank 
in 1834. About a mile farther up a Mr. Hull, a short 
time afterward settled on the left bank and erected a 
saw and grist mill. Some years later a road was con- 
structed from the northern end of New Salisbury, run- 
ning due east to this mill for the benefit of the people 
in that vicinity and was called the Hull road until quite 
recently. 

A short distance above Hull’s mill and just south 
of the town of Byrneville, Little Indian Creek that 
flows down from the north and just east of Byrneville, 
empties its waters into Big Indian Creek. 

George Kepley, a brother of the above named John 
Kepley, who emigrated with him, settled about one- 
fourth mile east of Byrneville on what is known as the 
Georgetown road and the rising slope from the creek 
eastward was known for many years as the “Kep!ley 
Hill.” 

_In the year 1806, Leason Byrn, an emigrant from 
Dowan County, North Carolina, settled on the farm 
“now owned by Wm. Keisler about a mile northeast of 
Byrneville on the east side of Little Indian Creek. 

Soon after this a grist mill was established on the 
east bank, probably by Leason. I know that some time 
between 1850 and 1860 my grandfather, John Dome 
operated this mill for a year or so. It ceased operation 
about the close of the Civil War. 

In 1809, Temple Byrn, a brother of Leason, emi- 
grating from the same place, settled near the cave 
spring near the west side of Byrneville. The town 


of Byrneville was laid out in 1837 on land owned by 
Temple Byrn. Later on I shall give a detailed account 
of the Byrn family and also that of Byrneville. 


LOG HOUSES USUALLY WERE BUILT 
ON ONE GENERAL DESIGN 


The plan of the log house remained practically the 
same from pioneer days up until after the Civil war. 
There was a fire place in the middle of one end, a door 
in each side, a window in the end opposite the fire p-ace, | 
a window on each side of the front door, one between 
the fire place and the corner, and perhaps one window 
in back side of the house, a stairway running up 3 or 4 
steps against the side wall to a landing against the end 
containing the chimney, thence up against this wall to 
the upper floor—the part against the end wall being 
enc'osed. This upper room or loft as it was usually call- 
ed remained unfurnished, the roof being the ceiling 
and a 8x10 in. 6 pane window sash in one end and some- 
times one such in each side. The older children slept up 
there and it was a'so used as a storage room. The lower 
part was partitioned—one part for the living room, the 
other, a bed room. Some houses had porches on one 
side extending the whole length of the building and oth- 
ers on both sides. Some had part of the back porches 
enclosed for a kitchen. 

Our house had a 6 ft. wide porch in front and a 12 
ft. porch on back side, with 10 ft. enclosed for a kitch- 
en. 

The space under the stairway was the only closet. 
Clothing and extra bed coverings were kept in large 
chests. I still have the one my grandfather made, that is 
over 100 years old. It is 2 ft. wide, 2 ft. deep and 5 feet 
long,—made of 24 in. lumber. 

Other chests of smaller capacity were also used. 

Nearly every family had a “corner” cupboard that fit 
into a corner of the room. 

“Cord” bedsteads were about the only kind used. 


Railing had to be used in both ends and sides—the end 
rails framed in with the head and foot and side rails held 
in place with long lag screws. Half inch pins with knob 
like tops, extending about % of an inch above the rails 
were inserted in each rail, spaced about 6 inches apart. 
A. *% inch bed cord was strung each way between the rails 
forming a 6 inch mesh. 

Cording a bed meant the tightening of this cord so 
that the bedding would not sag. 

The railing was placed high enough above the floor 
so that a smaller, low bed, called a trundle-bed, could be 
put under it. This smaller bed, for the smali children’s 
use was kept under the larger bed during the time when 
not in use and pulled out when in use. Bed curtains were 
suspended from the railing reaching to the floor to hide 
the trund'e bed. 

A large bureau or chest of drawers containing usually 
4 drawers, a set of split bottom chairs, a small stand 
table were usually found in each home. Judging from 
what I have heard old people say, most of the food was 
cooked by boiling. This was done over the fire in the 
fireplaces. Iron pots containing the food to be cooked 
were suspended from an iron crane, fixed agairst one of 
the chimney jambs, over the fire in the chimney. 

A large 3-legged iron oven or skillet, as it was some- 
times called, with a cast iron cover, the rim extending 
an inch or so out over the rim of the oven, was used 
for baking purposes. To use it, live coals were drawn 
out on the hearth, the skillet placed over them, the 
food to be baked placed therein, the cover placed on, 
and covered with all the live coals it would hold. The 
lid had a handle in the top, so it could be lifted wae 
a poker to observe the baking process. 

It is probable that the first settlers brought spinning 
wheels and equipment for making looms along with 
them, for clothing materials were not to be had. They 
must have also brought domestic animals along a!lso— 
horses, cattle, sheep, hogs and fowls. Also seed for 


crops to be planted as they would need all these things 
the first year after arrival. It is presumed, also, that 
while some of the family were busy in preparing material 
for the house, others would be engaged in clearing the 
land and getting out the crops. Clearings of land were 
made on land surrounding the house. Fruit trees were 
usually set out near the house on the first cleared land 
which could also be used for other crops while the trees 
were young. 

These were probably obtained from nurseries started 
by “Johnny Appleseed” who had passed through south- 
ern Indiana carrying bags of seed and had started dozens 
of nurseries, short distances apart as he traveled through 
this section. 

Material for clothing had to be Srodtited on the 
farm and it is likely that flax was one of the first crops 
to be sown. 

A garden was of prime importance to the early settler. 
It was an enclosed area of ample size. 

Usually a strip 10 ft. to 12 ft. wide extending across 
the end of the garden, next to the house was set aside 
for growing of medicinal and other kinds of plants. 
Some of the were ange’ico, combrey, spikenard, hore- 
hound, alocam, pane—all medicinal plants—and sage, 
thyme, garlic, horseradish and perhaps some others, used 
for seasoning purposes. Part of this strip was used for 
the growing of flowers such as pinks—peonies, phlox, 
roses, hollyhocks and several other kinds of old fashioned 
flowers. A, row of gooseberry bushes was usually set 
out on one side of the garden and a row of currant bush- 
es on the other side. Vegetables were planted in the re- 
mainder of the garden. 

Grape vines were usually set out around in the yard 
surrounding the house. 

During the winter season the men and the older boys 
were busy clearing more land for future crops. The ax 
was the only instrument used in cutting down the trees, — 
even the very largest ones. They had to be trimmed up, 


the brush piled in heaps, closely packed so they would 
burn readily when set afire in the spring. Bodies of the 
trees cut into lengths suitable for the purpose that 
they were intended—some to be taken to the saw mill, 
some to be split into rails for fencing, some to be con- 
verted into fire wood and the rest to be cut up into 
suitable lengths for the log heaps to be burned. 

Ten acres was about all that could be made ready for 
burning off in the spring. Rails had to be split, and 
hauled to the edges of the clearing for the fence, for 
all fields had to be fenced to keep out his own stock as 
well as those of his neighbors, there being no stock law 
and farm animals roamed at will all over the neighbor- 
hood. (I think our first “stock law’ went into effect 
about 1882 which compelled farmers to fence in their 
own stock). 

In the spring, when the clearing was completed, logs 
cut into proper lengths for handling, log rollings were 
then in order. 

A farmer wou!d send word around to his neighbors 
to come on a certain day to his log rolling. 

It usually took about all day for a bunch of 15 to 20 
men to roll, or rather pile the logs into heaps, in a 10- 
acre clearing. 

Hand spikes, about 6 ft. long, 214 to 3 inches thick and 
tapered to a point at each end were used in carrying a log 
to the heap—two men using a spike—one at each end. 
The larger logs were cut into shorter lengths than the 
smaller ones and then it would take from 8 to 10 men 
to carry them. 

The other neighbors, when ready, would call on their 
neighbors for help and thus continue until all were 
through. Then burning off the new ground was in 
order. 

Uncleared land usually adjoined the clearing and 
care had to be taken to prevent the fire from getting 
into this uncleared area. A space between the clearing 
and the uncleared land had to be cleared of leaves and 


the brush heaps set on fire when the wind would be 
lowing in the proper direction. 

After the burning off was completed, the ground was 
ready for breaking. This was done with a 2-horse jumper 
plow, for the ground was stumpy and full of both large 
and small roots and it was impossible to use a turning 
plow. A jumper plow with a 2'% x 1% inch coulter inserted 
in the beam immediately above the point of the shove! 
point or a shade below. The lower end of the coulter 
was flattened out from the back toward the front to 
a sharp edge, extending upward 6 or 8 inches and the 
point rounded so that the plow, in use would cut through 
the smal'er roots and pass over the ones too large to cut. 
This kind of plow, and an A harrow were all the imple- 
ments used in getting the ground ready for planting. 

Sometimes a “brush” harrow was used, made by lay- 
ing several limbs, butts all one way, together and tying 
the butts closely together, and hitch to that end. (I have 
made and used this kind of harrow, myself in stumpy 
new ground and it worked fine.) 

The hoe and the plow were all the implements used 
in cultivating the crops. 

Home made tallow candles and the grease lamp fur- 
nished their only light in the house. 

Tin lanterns, 3 sides of which were perforated tin and 
the other of glass, were used out-of-doors. Tallow candles 
were used in them. The blaze in the fireplace on wintry 
nights furnished a splendid light for the living room. 
It is said that Lincoln prepared many of his lessons in 
the light of such a fire. 

From the time of the first settlements up to the close 
of the Civil War in 1865, there had not been much change 
in the social and economic customs of the communities. 
House raisings, log rollings, corn shuckings, wool pickings 
and quiltings were still carried on. The same way of 
lighting and cooking still prevailed. The wooden mold 
board plow had come into use when the ground had been 
freed from stumps and was still in use, but the use of the 


sickle edge reap hook used in harvesting grain crops 
had given way to the scythe and cradle. 

People still rode horse back to church and _ other 
gatherings. Tallow candles and tin lanterns sti!l furn- 
ished their light. The threshing machine had just come 
into use. 

Pa Stevens told me that his uncle Reedy Crandall had 
constructed a threshing machine, some years before this, 
having a wooden cylinder and wooden teeth, which did 
fairly well, but did not do a very good job cleaning the 
grain. 

Tie first manufactured threshing machine to be 
used in our neighborhood was purchased by Andrew J. 
Walk, his brother, Alex and my uncle, Chas. F. Stevens. 
It was of very small capacity (between 200 and 300 bu. 
per day). It was run by an 8-horse power, set on the 
ground and connected to a ground jack with a tumbling 
shaft. A belt connected the jack to the separator, only 
one table. Bundles were all hand bound with straw 
and one man cut the bands. A feeder fed the bundles 
—one at a time, and weil spread before reaching the 
cylinder. d 

In moving from place to place, the horse power was 
placed on the running gears of a wagon. Horses were 
used to pull the outfit. This outfit did all the threshing 
in this community and also extended all the way to 
Greenville in Floyd County. It took them a week at 
Geo. Collins’ who lived just S. W. of Greenville. Alex 
Walk moved to Kansas about 1870 and the outfit was 
sold. Other machines had been purchased in the north- 
ern part of the county, and then first one and another 
did the threshing in our community. 

The first steam thresher came into our neighborhood 
the Fall of 1879. The outfit was owned and run by Carter 
Fetzer and Levi Long. The engine was a portable upright. 
one. Both engine and separator were pulled by oxen. 
The farmers at first were a little dubious about thresh- 
ing with it, for they thought that sparks from the engine 


might set the straw afire but their fears were soon 
allayed. 

They continued to thresh in our neighborhood until 
Carter Byrn purchased a traction engine and separator 
of Wash Windell near Nevin, agent for the Gaar Scott 
Manufacturing Co. Carter continued in the threshing 
business up to the time of his death in 1917. He wore 
out 3 or 4 separators during the time and I think he 
purchased a new engine. 

Meanwhile other outfits did some threshing in the 
community, viz., John Troncin, Bopp & Biger, Feiock 
& Richert, Geo. Beal, Sr., Lonnie Adamson, John Gleitz, 
Ben Byrne and Adolph Troncin. Nearly or all of them 
ran clover hullers and corn shredders in their season. 


EARLY SETTLERS MADE MUCH OF 
THEIR OWN BUILDING EQUIPMENT 

We of this generation wonder what equipment the 
early settlers brought with them in order that the set- 
tlement would be self sustaining. We know that tools 
would be necessary in the building of houses, and in the 
cultivating of the soil, the material for their clothing 
would have to be produced and machinery, such as 
spinning wheels, carding machines and looms, used to 
convert it into cloth. 

Saw mills and grist mills were of prime necessity also. 
We know that these were soon in operation after the 
settlements were made. Did they bring this equipment 
with them? or were some of them skilled in making 
those things necessary? We take it for granted that 
some were carpenters, some blacksmiths, some shoemak- 
ers, some wood workers and some millwrights. Many of 
the tools needed in these several occupations may have 
been brought with them. 

Grist mills, as I have said before were soon in opera- 
tion. A grist mill consisted of two disc-like stones, about 
10 inches thick and 2% to 3 feet in diameter, placed one 
above the other on a journal—the lower disc faced on 


top, and shallow grooves cut in it, running from the outer 
circumference toward the center, and the upper disc 
faced on lower side with similar grooves cut in it. 

These dises had to be so adjusted that the space be- 
tween the two faces would be the same at all points. 
Now a mil.wright must have come with these emi- 
grants because these stones were too heavy to bring 
along with their other equipment. Then the question 
arises, where did they obtain the journal and other parts 
necessary in the construction of the mill. As there is 
no record of this we can only surmise how they were ob- 
ta’ned. However we know that these early settlers made 
frequent trips to the Falls Cities, and we also know 
that Shippingport, a town that lay between the Louis- 
ville canal and the Ohio river was the port where goods 
from the region around Pittsburg, Pa., which was a manu- 
facturing center, were landed, as well as goods shipped 
up from New Orleans, and it is reasonable to believe that 
manufacturers and merchants from those points antici- 
pating the needs of the pioneers were not slow in having 
their goods in stock ready for the pioneers when they 
called for it. 

To digress a little I want to tell you how those trips 
were made. Many of them were made with ox teams. 
The road from Edwardsville down the knobs instead of 
turning to the left on leaving the town, kept straight 
ahead going down the ravine just south of the one now 
used known as Road 62. It came down into the valley 
near a large stone house which stood on the south side 
of Hoffman’s switch. 

Many will remember this old house which was torn 
down just a few years ago. 

When the New Albany and Corydon plank road was 
constructed they chose the site of the present road 62. 

I might add that as the planks decayed and became 
unfit for traffic it was converted into a stone road. 
The stone was hauled from the quarries and placed in 
long piles at intervals along the edge of the road napped 


by hand into suitable size and then spread on the road 
bed. This method was kept in use until recent years 
when rock crushers were installed at the quarries. 

Now to go back to the equipment of the mill. It was 
necessary to build a dam in order to obtain power. I well 
remember my _ grandfather’s mill at the dam. Next 
to the mill a strong wooden or plank vertical wall was 
constructed, the bottom level with the creek bed and 
the top some higher than the top of the dam, the wall 
extending into the bank, and up stream. 

The water in this end of the dam, they called the 
fo-bay (forebay). At the bottom of this wail an opening 
was made and a chute inserted to lead the water into a 
turbine water wheel which furnished the power to run 
both the sawmill and the grist mill. When I was a boy, 
I visited my grandfather much of the time from 1862 up 
to the time of his death in June 1870, and spent many an 
hour down around the old mill watching the log haulers 
unload the big poplar logs—none of them less than 3 
feet in diameter and also seeing the patrons come in 
with their sacks of corn, carried in front of them on the 
horse or seated on the sack, if the sack was not too full. 

Now this turbine and the equipment for the saw 
mill must have been purchased in the Falls Cities, and 
at an early date for the mills were in operation soon after 
the settlement was made. 

The first settlers usually came early in the spring of 
the year so as to have ample time to erect a dwelling and 
other outbuildings before the coming of the winter season 
and also to raise some garden vegetables. 

As there was no lumber available and as there was an 
abundance of trees of suitable size, these were used. A 
buildings site was always chosen near some spring of 
water of which there were hundreds in the valley of 
Big Indian Creek and its small tributaries. The growth 
of timber was dense which caused the trees to grow tall 
and limbless not diminishing much in diameter which 
made them ideal for building purposes. Trees, ranging 


in diameter of 10 to 12 inches were usually selected, cut 
down and cut into suitable lengths for the building. The 
usual size of a dwelling was about 20 ft. by 26 ft. and the 
height about 12 ft. to the eaves. The logs were then 
faced on two opposite sides, leaving a diameter of 8 
inches between them, so the walls of the building would 
be 8 inches thick and smooth both inside and out. Then 
when sufficient logs had been cut and made ready, 
neighbors were called in to help raise the building. Of 
course stone cornerstones had been set and also other 
pillars in between to prevent the logs from sagging. 
A'‘so the skids to use in getting up the logs after the 
wail had gotten too high to lay them up from the ground. 
Also handspikes—sticks about six feet long and 3 inches 
in diameter and sharpened at both ends, to use in carry- 
ing the logs. V-shaped notches were cut in each end of 
the logs far enough from the ends so that the logs when 
piaced on thewalls would be perpendicular over the logs 
beneath it, and deep enough to allow a space between the 
logs already laid up. 

It usually required from 8 to 10 men to raise the build- 
ing—one man on each corner to make adjustments in the 
notches where they did not fit properly, and the other 
men to carry the logs and lift them in place on the walls. 
Forked poles usually made of dogwood because they were 
less likely to split, were used to push the logs up when 
laid on the skids. 

After the building was raised, strips were nailed 
up on each side of the openings to be made for doors, 
windows and the chimney to keep the walls in line while 
the logs were sawed out. Then jambs were placed in 
and securely fastened to the ends of the logs to hold them 
in place. 

There being no sawmills in operation, when these 
first houses were built, poles, preferably of poplar, be- 
cause they were less likely to warp or sag, were used as 
rafters for the building. I often wonder how the ma- 
terial should be of equal thickness to have a smooth 


surface on each side. I have heard o!d people say that 
‘pit sawing’ was the means used in those early days be- 
fore the advent of the saw mill. A pit, probably about 
6 ft. deep was dug 5 or 6 ft. wide and a little longer than 
the longest log that was to be sawed into lumber. Then 
timbers strong enough to bear up the logs to be sawed 
were placed across the pit. The log was then rolled onto 
those supports and placed over the middle or center of 
_the pit. To operate, one man stood on the log and an- 
other man immediately underneath of him, to guide the 
saw. (You can see a picture of this mode of sawing 
in Webster’s Unabridged Dictionary). Now it may be 
that this method was used, at first. (This is only con- 
jecture on my part). Clapboards were used in roofing 
the building and the gables probably boarded up with the 
Same material. Fire places varied in width from 3 ft. to 
6 ft. or more. 

In our own home it was only about 3 ft., while that 
of my grandfather Kepley’s home it was about 5 ft. 

I have been told that the fireplace in the old log 
school house in New Salisbury, that stood where Coonie 
Adam’s house now stands, extended nearly across the 
west end of the building. 

Chimneys were usually constructed of stone up to a 
height of 5 or 6 ft. and of brick the remainder of the 
distance up to the top. The hearth extended into the 
room probably 3 ft. or more, and was level with the 
floor of the room. 

Puncheon floors (logs split and faced, and laid on the 
ground, face upward) were probably used at first. 

Large flat rocks were used for flooring in my grand- 
father Kepley’s first house. A new frame house was 
built up against it but not joined to it in 1837 and the 
old house used as a kitchen up to 1870. 

After the openings in a new house were made, the 
Spaces between the logs were chinked. All logs in the 
building were not of the same size in diameter, so those 
spaces between the logs varied in width from 1 to 3 inches 


or more. To fill them, wide, short pieces of wood, 8 to 
10 in. long were used, placing them slantingly and wedg- 
ing them as tightly as possible to prevent them from 
falling out. A mortar was then made of lime and sand 
and the cracks plastered up, the chinking forming a base 
for the mortar, the outside and inside, both thus present- 
ing a smooth surface. 

The settlers made their own lime. A large log heap 
was made, 6 or 8 ft. wide at the bottom but only 3 or 4 
ft. high. Flat limestone rocks were placed on top of the 
pile and the heap set on fire. 

After the heap had burned down and the rocks had 
become cold, they still had the same appearance as they 
had before they had been subjected to the heat, and 
seemingly as hard. They were placed in a dry piace to 
prevent them from slacking. To slack a piece of burned 
limestone, a small quantity of water was poured on it. 
The rock would begin to heat, and it became hotter and 
hotter, until you could see little fine cracks opening up 
in the surface and presently they would become wider 
and wider and the lime would begin to spew up and the 
whole mass would become a mass of spongy, white mat- 
’ ter—pure lime. 

Sand could be found along the creek bank, just below 
a bend in the creek at any of the bends. Some of these 
sand drifts were perfectly clean while others contained 
dirt and other foreign substances. 

The ceilings were usually low, and the loft unfinished. 
Greased paper was used at first, in windows instead of 
glass. Batten doors were used, and held shut with a 
wooden latch, placed on the inside a leather thong was 
fastened to the latch, the other end of the thong passed 
through a‘hole in the door above the latch and hang 
down on the outside several inches so the latch could be 
lifted from the outside. At night the thong was pulled 
back inside. 

The last time I talked to Dr. Isaac Neely at his office 
in the spring of 1906, the last thing he said to me was, 


“Come and see me sometime at my home, the latch string 
hangs on the outside.” This was an old parting salutation. 


EARLY HURST FAMILY RECORD PRESERVED 

The matter of this chart from John Hurst down, was 
dictated from memory by Pingston Posey Hurst May 16, 
1895, who died July 5, 1895, aged about 70; and written 
down by John Hurst Kepley, Pingston’s cousin. 

That part from John Hurst back was obtained from 
Benjamin Franklin Hurst who secured the information 
by visiting Culpepper and Shenandoah, Va., and by cor- 
respondence. 

John Hurst, according to Pingston’s recollection, was 
born in Jamestown, Va., and died in Harrison County, 
Ind., in 1826 aged 96 years. He married the first time, 
Lydia Smith, and his second wife was a widow, Mrs. Polly 
or Mary Lindsey of the state of Georgia. Before he and 
Mrs. Lindsey were married he had eleven Hurst children 
and she had eleven Lindsey children. After marriage 
only one child was born, Beverley Hurst, making 23 chil- 
dren in all. 

John Hurst’s father was William Hurst, called “Brin- 
dle Will’ born about 1710, died 1780. His wife was Judith 
Caffey, an Irish woman. He owned a farm of 400 acres 
in Shenandoah Co., Va. 

They had six children as follows: Nancy Hurst mar- 
ried a Dyer, Elizabeth Hurst married a Morgan, Jane 
Hurst married a Smith, Hannah Hurst married a Roy, 
William Hurst married a ————— and John Hurst mar- 
ried Lucy Smith. It is presumed that all but John set- 
tled in Shenandoah and Culpepper counties in Virginia. 

The father of this William Hurst called “Brindle Will” 
was Henry Hurst from England. This is as far back as 
anything is certainly known concerning the family—how- 
ever it has been ascertained that one Christopher Hurst 
and his wife Joanna who lived in the town of Limmer- 
icks Buckinghamshire (County) England, had a son, Hen- 
ry Hurst born about 1650, who after becoming a man, 


ieft Eng'and and was never heard of—neither was it 
known where he went to but there is nothing to show that 
this Henry was the father of “Brindle Will’. 

Of this Polly or Mary Lindsey, John Hurst’s last wife, 
she was a widow in Georgia with eleven children and John 
hearing of her hitched up his 4-horse team and taking 
several of his negro slaves and provisions for the jour- 
ney, went to see her. 

Immediately on his arrival he proposed and gave her 
till next morning to think about it. Next morning after 
breakfast he pushed back and said (he had a deep com- 
manding voice) “Well, what do you say about it?” and 
she said “Yes”. He gave orders to his slaves and promptly 
ioaded up her household effects and along with her chil- 
dren took them to his Virginia home. Needless to state 
the old gentleman was possessed of great courage and 
stamina. 

This is as far back as is known of the Lindseys. Of 
them there are six of the eleven children of whom the 
writer has no account whatever. Two of the remaining 
five were girls who did not wish to come to Indiana with 
them, and after being compelled to come 2 days journey 
ran off one night and returned. The family came on 
without them and they remained in Virginia. Of the 
three who are certainly known to have come on, Mary 
Lindsey married Elijah Hurst, her step brother and Jesse 
Lindsey married Leah Hurst, his step sister, and Christo- 
pher Lindsey married an Adams woman whose maiden 
name was Pigg. 


A PART OF JACKSON TOWNSHIP 
WAS ONCE CALLED “THE BARRENS” 

In the year 1806, Leason Byrn, an emigrant from Do- 
wan county, North Carolina, settled on the farm now 
owned by Wm. Keisler about a mile northeast of Byrne- 
ville on the east side of Little Indian Creek. 

Soon after this a grist mill was established on the 
east bank, probably by Leason. I know that some time 


between 1850 and 1860 my grandfather, John Dome oper- 
ated this mill for a year or so. It ceased operation about 
the close of the Civil War. 

In 1809, Temple Byrn, a brother of Leason, emigrating 
from the same place, settled near the cave spring near the 
west side of Byrneville. The town of Byrneville was 
laid out in 1837 on land owned by Temple Byrn. Later on 
I shall give a detailed account of the Byrn family and 
a'so that of Byrneville. 

The unsettled part of the township was the region 
lying west of New Salisbury to Fairdale, and northward 
from Hursttown to the Morgan township line. This 
region was caller The Barrens. The Valley of Indian 
Creek bounded it on the East and that of Blue River 
on the West. 

This section of country had been subjected to an 
internal disturbance, years ago, and left it honeycombed 
with thousands of sinkholes, and the entire surface cov- 
ered with roundlike rocks which we call Niggerheads. 
They ranged in size from small pebbies up to 200 pounds 
in size. This disturbance apparently moved in a north 
westerly direction, for by far the greatest number of 
stones were found on northwest side of the sinkholes. 
These stones are of aqueous origin for they contain shel!s 
of numerous kinds of marine animals and also show that 
they have been subjected to great heat. 


All vegetation was destroyed on this tract, and the 
surface unfit for vegetable life for several years. Appar- 
ently, under the influence of the sun, air and climatic 
conditions it was once more ready to sustain vegetable 
growth during the latter part of the 18th century, for 
when the first settlers arrived here, they found a tiny 
growth of trees of various varieties, such as red, white, 
black and post oaks, poplar, hickory, cherry, gum and 
walnut trees, also many smaller kinds such as dogwood, 
sassafras, hazel, haw, Indian arrow, etc. 

Old settlers living along the edge of this section have 


‘told me that they let their cattle range over it, and the 
bushes were not high enough to hide the cattle. 

The virgin soil, not having been depleted by growing 
crops, though rough in terrain, and covered with rocks 
was very fertile and the young trees grew up like magic, 
and by 1840 they had grown into tall trees. The erowth 
was so dense that they grew tall and slim with few if any 
lower limbs. 

In the meantime between the first settlements and 
1845, several German emigrants had come over and set- 

led on unoccupied lands along the streams and now the 

land was all taken up. Along in the late 1840’s large 
numbers of German families came over from in and 
around Neider Wusel, Hesse Darmstadt, Germany, and 
were acquaintances of those who had already settled here 
and were anxious to settle near them. 

The land along the streams all being taken up, these 
new emigrants in order to be as near as possible to their 
old acquaintances, concluded to settle in the Barrens. 
Here were no streams of water but some of the sink- 
holes had become clogged and were holding water. These 
ponds would furnish water for their stock, and rain 
water could be caught for drinking water and culinary 
purposes, cisterns or other containers. Uncontaminated 
pond water, in cool weather was also good for those pur- 
poses. Some hauled water from the spring, near the 
church. 


The timber, by this time had attained sufficient size 
to be used in the construction of houses, and from per- 
sonal knowledge, all the houses in that section were con- 
structed of logs, many of them still standing and occu- 
pied. These emigrants were a hardy, industrious, eco- 
nomical and honest people and went to work clearing 
the land of the stones that almost covered the land and 
cleared it also of trees in sufficient areas for the culti- 
vation of crops, and in a few years it had become a 
prosperous community. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT AT BYRNEVILLE 

(The following information was furnished to me by 
Gordon B. Sappenfield, a native of Byrneville who gained 
his information from interviews with some of the old 
inhabitants before they passed away, and I have reason 
to be:ieve that it is authentic. Later on I want to give 
more detailed accounts concerning the town and the 
community from my personal knowledge. ) 

Leason Byrne came from Rowan county, N. C., in 
the year 1806 and settled north of town on the farm 
now owned by Wm. Keisler. His wife was Anna Cold- 
felter of Virginia Dutch stock. 

Three years later, his brother, Temp!e C. Byrn came 
and settled south of town near what is known as Pot- 
ter’s Cave. They came with 3-horse teams and were five 
weeks on their way, being required to cut a road as they 
came. Leason did blacksmithing and also ran a grist 
and saw mill combined. During the 6 or 7 years he 
operated the mill, peop!e came from far and near to 
have their grist ground here. 

Another early industry was a cooper shop established 
by Samuel Fite in 1855 on the lot now owned by C. N. 
Maymon. Sam Fite also kept the first post office, it 
being established in 1852. Bill Davis kept saloon in Byrne- 
ville after the war. Other saloon keepers were Jackson 
Sears, Jack Jenkins and Franklin Holsclaw. 

Emily Byrne, daughter of Joe! Byrne, was the first 
person to be buried in the Byrneville cemetery, she 
having died of pneumonia in the year 1846. Dail Saulter 
was the first school teacher in Byrneville, though it is 
known that there was a school house across the creek 
on the Rebecca Byrne farm before this. Aps Bringle was 
the first teacher there. 

In 1811 some of the settlers went up the Wabash 
river to Fort Harrison and fought in the Battle of 
Tippecanoe. Leason Byrne was shot in the leg, but it 
did not prove fatal. John Housely and Tom Rose were 
kil’ed in this battle. 


Greenberry Boston served in the Civil War, and upon 
returning home renewed an old quarrel with Bill Byrne 
and shot him on July 14, 1866. He lived till the following 
morning. Boston ran south through the woods to 
Corydon, and surrendered to the proper authorities, 
where he was kept in jail for 14 months awaiting trial. 
He pleaded self defense and was released. He moved to 
Edwardsville and later died from poisoning. 

The first church in Byrneville was what was known 
as the “Old Church” or Christian church. It was built 
in 1828 by Jack Byrne, Samuel and Andrew Fite. It was 
paid for by subscriptions solicited by Moses Smith. 

The second church known as the U. B. church was 
built in 1898. 


Temple C. Byrne married Sallie Brooks who was half 
Indian. It was on his farm that the town of Byrneville 
was platted in 1837 by Gamelia Harrison. The first 
house was built in 1837 by Major J. W. Starr a former 
Treasurer of Harrison County, on the lots now owned 
by C. N. Maymon. My. Starr also made and repaired 
wagons for about 50 years. 

Other old houses in the town are those owned by Wm. 
Byrne built by Joel Byrne in 1832, and O. J. D. Byrne’s 
store built by Jack and Temple Byrne. 


Some of the earlier store keepers were the following: 
A man by the name of Marshall, Samuel Russels, John 
Dome, John Evans, George Ebelsser, Henry Sappenfield 
who sold,to Abraham Levi, Emanuel Sappenfield, Adam 
Tyler, Charles V. Moser and some others. 

Abraham Levi came from Germany in 1846, landed at 
New Orleans and came up the river. He began as a 
pack peddler and started his store in 1851. (More con- 
cerning Mr. Levi later on). 

Tom Mackentire was the first cobbler. Nimrod Mosier 
was next, having learned the trade from Mackentire. 
They made boots and shoes for every one around in the 
enmmunity. 


EARLY SETTLEMENT OF 
WOODS CHAPEL COMMUNITY TRACED 

Camp meeting was held as early as 1854—Chapel kept 
in good repair. 

The settlement of this community began when 
Robert Davis, an emigrant from South Carolina, settled 
in the 8. W. quarter section of Sec. 26, Township 2 S. 
and Range 3 E. in 1821. 

He built a rough log house with puncheon floors, 
rough clapboard roof, slab doors and greased paper 
windows. The chimney was built of stone up to 5 or 6 ft. 
and from there up with sticks covered with mud. (I am 
us-ng the information gathered by the pupils in the 
New Salisbury High school, about 20 years ago, and I 
find that in their “History of Ramsey” that Henry Fried- 
ly had settled on the N. E. section of Sec. 35, T. TS and R. 
3 EK. This land corners with that of Robert Davis at 
Davis’ 8. E. corner. This settlement was made in 1825. 
So it appears that Davis was the first settler in the 
Ramsey community instead of Friedly). In 1832, John 
LaHue purchased all the land remaining in Sec. 26 (the 
Hi 14 and N. W. qr.) 489 acres. 

During the next year or so, other settlements were 
made in the community. As yet, no church had been 
estabtished, but most of them had attended church at 
Whitten Chapel, a Methodist church at Hursttown. 

In 1836 the Woods Chapel Methodist Episcopal class 
was organized. It consisted of 13 members from Whitten 
Chapel. The names of these members were John Boyer 
and Elizabeth Boyer, his wife, John and Margaret La- 
Hue, James Boyer and wife, Richard Fuller and wife, 
George Boyer and wife, Will Townsend and wife and 
Sarah Davis. It was known as Boyer’s Class, on the 
Greenville circuit, New Albany District, Indiana Con- 
ference. 

In the Fall of 1836 Sanford Williams was sent by 
the Indiana conference as their first preacher. Calvin 
Reuter was then presiding elder of the New Albany 


District. The Greenville Circuit at that time consisted 
of 20 preaching points. The preacher rode horse-back 
from one place to another, and reached Boyers Class 
about every four weeks. The meetings were held at 
the homes of the people until the summer of 1841. Dur- 
ing this summer a church house, 24x30 feet was erected. 
The benches were made of slabs with legs inserted in 
auger holes. The house was neither ceiled nor plastered, 
but a stove was used so that services could be heid in 
ordinary weather. The building was located about one- 
half mile south of the present town of Ramsey on the 
Corydon and Fredericksburg Road. Rev. Geo. H. Hester 
was pastor of the church at this time, and Rev. Enoch 
Wood, for whom the church was named was Presiding 
Elder. The next annual conference sent Emerson Rut- 
ledge as preacher, Rev. Wood remaining as Presiding 
Elder. A great revival swept over this country in 1841 
and Rutledge received about 300 members into the church 
on the Greenville Circuit. 

The first sermon was to have been preached by Rev. 
Rutledge, but. he failed to get there, and a Cumberland 
Presbyterian by the name of James Blackwell deiivered 
the first sermon. 

The first Sunday School was organized by William 
Edmondson in 1842. The church house was ceiled in 1844. 
The old seats were replaced with seats made of dressed 
lumber with backs to them in 1854. 

The conference of 1846 sent Ezra L. Hemp as pastor 
and John Kerns as Presiding Elder. A camp ground was 
located at Wood’s Chapel this year and a camp meeting 
was he'd. These were continued for several years 
afterward. This class of the M. E. church was changed 
to many circuits and prospered on during the years. 

In 1883 it became necessary to replace the old house 
with a new one. The old building was sold to Conrad 
Krausgrill, and a new structure erected on the old site. 
The trustees of the church who served through the period 
of construction were, Isaac Davis, Sr., John M. Edmond- 


son, Dr. R. R. Sigler, J. J. LaHue and L. R. Swarens. 
The building was enclosed and used for services before 
it was plastered. The following year it was plastered, 
and the old seats were used about two years, when it 
was furnished with new seats and modern furniture for 
that time. 

This church still serves the congregation, and has 
been kept in good repair. The lot on which the house 
stands was deeded to the M. E. church by John LaHue, 
father of J. Jennings LaHue. A, cemetery was started 
at this place many years ago and was enlarged by a gift 
of R. F. Davis. This is one of the largest and best kept 
cemeteries in the township. 

The church is at present in the New Albany district 
and on Depauw charge. 

Jonathan Jennings LaHue, son of John LaHue, became 
owner of the northern part of his father’s estate and 
erected the house now occupied by Mrs. Jimmie Davis. 
He preserved the record of the history of the church 
from which this material was obtained. He died Febru- 
ary 25, 1898. 

Hiram Dome settled on a 65-acre tract of land, it 
being the northern part of the N. W. qr. of Sec. 35, and 
lying just south of the Robert Davis tract of land. Later 
he purchased about 100 acres of land from Robert Davis 
off the east side, together with a strip off of the south 
side. The eastern part is a rather high hill with a 
northern and eastern slope. This, he set out in an apple 
orchard. It was very productive and he marketed a 
good portion of his crop in New Albany, using his 2- 
horse farm wagon. The road was rocky and rough so 
he used a pair of wood springs. These springs reached 
from the hind bolsters to the front bolster—one on each 
side. They arched upward and the bed was fastened to 
the middle of the springs. I have never seen any other 
wagon so equipped, but it answered his purpose. 

Isaac B. Davis, Sr., settled on the remainder of the 
quarter section adjoining that of Hiram Dome. Nearly 


all the land in this community is owned by descendaats 
of the Davis family, and it is one of the most prosper- 
ous sections in the township. Bob Davis owns the south 
portion of the John LaHue farm and operates one of 
the largest hatcheries in the state. Harve Davis pur- 
‘chased the 65 acres Dome tract and had the distinction 
of operating the first hatchery in the county. 


MORGAN’S RAID 

John Morgan was a Confederate General operating 
in Kentucky, between Louisville and Owensboro. 

I have been told that he had received information that’ 
many of the people in Southern Indiana were in sympathy 
with the Confederate cause and that if an invasion was 
made, many of the men in this section would flock to his 
standard. I know that there was a society, called “The 
Knights of the Golden Circle” organized by the Con- 
federacy to promote its cause in the states bordering on 
Confederate territory. 

My foster parents were Mr. and Mrs. Charles F. 
Stevens, who had taken me into their home, at the death 
of my mother, when I was only four months old, to 
rear me as their own child, and in my narrative, I shall 
allude to them as Pa and Ma Stevens, and they were as 
near and dear to me as my own parents would have 
been. 

Pa Stevens told me of the effort made in our vicinity 
to organize a Lodge of K. of the G. C. Word was passed 
around that a meeting would be held one night in an 
isolated barn in a ravine, on the farm, owned by Doctor 
F’. Walk lying just east of New Salisbury. Several of 
the men in the vicinity attended the meeting—Pa Stev- 
ens being one of the number. 

Sentiment in our community, in favor of the South- 
ern cause was very neglible, and as far as I know, this 
was the only meeting of the kind held here. 

I know Pa Stevens never attended any more meetings. 
He told me the purpose of the meeting and that he would 


have nothing more to do with it. This was previous to 
his enlistment in the Union Army in the Fall of 1862 at 
Camp Noble near Jeffersonville, Ind. However, Morgan 
and his men crossed over the Ohio River near Mauckport, 
and advanced northward toward Corydon. He encount- 
ered resistance on reaching the hill overlooking the 
town from the South, and the Battle of Corydon took 
place. Resistance was soon overcome, and Morgan and 
his men continued their march northward toward New 
Salisbury. The people along the route were fearful of 
what might happen to them gathered together in groups 
of two or more families at the home of some other 
family. The men were fearful that their horses would 
be taken and endeavored to save them by removing them 
out of reach. For instance, at Hursttown, several families 
had gathered at the home of Nimrod Hurst at the foot 
of the hill just east of the present Hursttown U. B. 
church, now owned by Philip Elwanger. In getting ma- 
terial for this narrative, I wrote to Mrs. Edna Bill, a 
granddaughter of “Aunt Polly Nim” wife of Nimrod. 
She had been told all about it by her grandmother by 
whom she was reared. Here is what she wrote me. I 
quote, “Dennis Hurst ran away with several horses. The 
Morgans “rained” bullets at him but he knowing the 
hills and sinks escaped and saved about five head of 
horses. I still have a bullet he cut out of an oak tree 
that came nearest hitting him. I heard about Spear 
Hurst, Jerome’s father, getting killed, but do not re- 
member any more how. I heard Grandma tell, many 
times, Uncle Den’s family, Aunt Meda Charley’s family 
and a Mr. Moss were all at her home when the raiders 
came. They fed their horses all they could eat of corn 
and oats. The men searched the house for money. They 
threw the bedding all off, searched all through the 
straw bedding but found nothing. They took meat, 
flour, dried fruit and all the socks which she always had 
lots of. The funny part, Mr. Moss ran and hid in the flax 
field. Aunt Meda’s two oldest boys followed him and 


lay down in the flax field. It lasted too long and they 
would stick their heads up and peep, but the raiders 
never saw them any way, little boys, Clay Charley and 
Walter Hurst, 3 years old. Little Walter had a red 
flanne! dress with brass buttons, Clay had pants. They 
c.imbed up on a rail fence and talked to two officers. 
They seized Walter’s brass buttons on his dress. Then 
they asked Clay where his daddy was. He said, in the 
Army. They. said, ‘What did he go in the army for.’ 
He, Clay, said ‘to fight the damned rebels’ and Morgan 
gave him a pocket knife because he was a brave little 
boy.” (end quote). 

Spear Hurst, mentioned above, I have learned, was 
seen running away, and ordered to halt, but he continued 
to run and they shot and seriously wounded him. He 
was taken to a neighbor’s house for treatment, but died 
of his wounds a few days afterward. The raiders con- 
tinued on from Hursttown and reached New Salisbury 
toward night and sought lodging in the homes in the 
vicinity. Morgan, himself stayed in “The Ellen Deweese” 
house, then occupied by Dr. Fisher. 

The following is my personal recollections of what 
took place at our home. Jesse Eaton and all his family, 
and the family of N. W. Stevens were gathered together 
at our house. We had learned of the near approach of 
the rebels and a sharp watch was kept for them. Just 
about dusk, a squad of perhaps a dozen or more were 
seen coming up the road, toward our house. Pa Stevens 
had just been discharged from the army on account of 
disability and returned home, and was still wearing his. 
uniform, so he and Uncle Jesse ran out through the orch- 
ard and into the woods to the north. The women and we 
children ran into the woods near the house on the west 
side. The rebels saw us running, and rode into the woods 
after us, and halted us. I remember one of them dis- 
mounted and jumped up on the body of a large fallen 
tree, and began to swear. He said he thought we were 
a band of men but saw that it was just a bunch of women 


and children, and that we did not need to be afraid, 
that they never harmed women and children and said 
for us to come on back to the house, that all they wanted 
was something to eat and have feed for their horses, so 
we went back, but soon found that one of the children, 
Sallie Eaton, was missing, so search was made and she 
was found hiding in the woods in a brush heap. 

The women then began to get supper for the men. 
We did not have bread enough for the crowd, so Aunt 
Betty Stevens said she had bread baked at home, which 
was only a short distance from our house, so two of the 
rebeis said they would go with her to get it. By this 
time it was quite dark and she hesitated about going 
with them, but they assured her that she would be un- 
molested so she reluctantly went with them. While they 
were at her house, they asked her if she could furnish 
them some underwear as they were badly in need of 
some. She to!d them that she was sorry to say that 
she did not have any, and they told her not to worry 
about it. It can be truly said that Morgan’s men con- 
ducted themselves like perfect gentlemen, while in our 
vicinity. 

. Ours was a log house 20x26; with a 10 ft. wide porch 
on the north side, one end of which an 8 ft. kitchen had 
been boarded up. We ate on the porch in summertime. 
While the women were getting supper several of the 
men went in the house and were sitting around waiting 
for supper. There was no partition in the house. I was 
about 4% years old but very small for my age. I was 
of a friendly disposition and somewhat inquisitive, so I 
entered the room. I noticed that they had stacked their 
guns upright all together in the back part of the room. 
I noted the friendly look they gave me, so I sided up to 
the nearest one and said “You are good rebels, ain’t ye” 
you wouldn’t hurt nobody would ye,” and he said “Of 
course not. We wouldn’t hurt nobody.” So he took me 
up on his lap. I looked up in his face and noted the 
pleasant expression and I felt he was my friend, at the 


same time I must have been thinking also of Pa Stevens 
for I said to him “You don’t know wheve my Pa is” and 
he said “No, where is he?” I said “He is out in the woods 
a hidin.” These events I have just narrated are almost 
as fresh in my mind now, as they were then. 

After supper, the men left the house and told us to 
all go to bed that we would not be disturbed so we did. 
Ma Stevens told me afterward that she did not sleep 
any. She said she could hear the guard walking around 
the house all night. They left next morning before I 
was up, but I remember going out to the barn lot where 
the men had tied their horses in the fence corners and 
fed sheaf oats to them. I noticed that they had fed a 
plenty. 


HISTORY OF CRANDALL 

The history of Crandall begins with the advent of 
the Airline Railway (Now the Southern). 

The first survey was made, as near as I can remember 
in 1867. It passed through our barn lot (farm owned 
then by Chas. F. Stevens) and on out west through what 
is now Ramsey and on through Fairdale. Shortly after 
this another survey was made and it passed through the 
yard of Nathan Washington Stevens and struck the first 
survey near Winzel Hilderbeans place. 

Shortly after this second survey, Cornelius (Nealey) 
Crandall got in touch with the company and persuaded 
them to make another survey and head for Crandal! 
branch after leaving Georgetown, thus passing through 
lands owned by him. This survey struck the first sur- 
vey at Ramsey. This last survey was probably made in 
1868 and construction commenced in 1869. 

At this time the following named persons lived along 
the Crandall branch. Beginning at the mouth of the 
branch, Philip Krackman, owner of the ‘mill; Ira Crandall 
% mile farther up; Thomas Stevens % mile farther on, 
both on North side of the stream. Cornelius Crandall on 
South side and just south of the town, Joseph Markwell 


about % mile farther up on South side; John Crandall 
lived just North of Crandall across the creek and Tark- 
ington Lindsey just North of him and Lewis Kepley just 
across the creek North of him. Thomas Eskew lived 
S. W. of Crandall about 34 mile. 

The town of Crandall was laid out June 11, 1872 by 
Cornelius Crandall. It was first laid out as a small 
square and since then 8 additions have been added— 
Stevens, Biankenbaker and Bevin. 

It has four streets, Main, Center, Denton and Walnut. 
The streets of the old town were 60 ft. wide, but now 
only 40 ft. John Teaford of Georgetown probably built 
the first house in Crandall about two years before the 
town was laid out. Cornelius Crandall was the second 
man to build in Crandall. He built the house in 1872 
and it was later owned by Wm. H. Dyer. The next year 
he built a storehouse near his residence. Hamilton Har- 
mon was next to put up a house. Harve Speaks put up 
a blacksmith shop in 1870. Tarkington Lindsey sold his 
farm North of Crandall and built a house near the 
west end of Crandall in 1871. 

A circular sawmill was established at Crandall soon 
after the town was laid out, probably by Cornelius, for 
his son John ran the business. Cornelius sold out every- 
thing he owned in 1876 and moved to Texas. Rev. John 
W. Melton purchased the old home place south of Cran- 
dall. Later Melton and Dr. Louis D. Levi formed a 
partnership and set out a large orchard on Melton’s 
land. 

Crandall purchased land in Texas through which a 
new rail road was being surveyed, and he laid out a town, 
where the road was established and named it Crandall. 
Tarkington Lindsey sold out also and accompanied Cran- 
dall to Texas. 

Cornelius was a United Brethren Minister of the 
Gospel and preached at various points. Bradford was one 
of them. There were no buggies then and he went on 
horseback, sometimes accompanied by his wife sitting 


side wise on the horse behind him. A thing like this 
was of common occurrence throughout the neighborhood. 
Sometimes a man would have a child sitting in front of 
him and the woman would have another child sitting 
behind her on the horse. 

Meanwhile the town of Crandall continued to grow, 
but rather slowly, up to 1880 when work was again re- 
sumed on the construction of the railroad which had been 
abandoned by the original promoters on accout of lack 
of funds to complete it. 

A. new company was formed who purchased the in- 
terest of the first company. This new company sought 
appropriations from the townships through which the 
road passed and elections were held to decide the matter. 

We held ours in Jackson Township at New Salisbury 
November 27, 1879. Col. Bennett H. Young of Louisville 
attorney for the company, Mr. Applegate and Mr. Zoll- 
man of New Albany “Ledger”, were present at the 
convention working in favor of the railroad. L. C. 
Adams was working in favor of it. The result of the vote 
was 106 for it and 176 against it. 

The grading of the road bed had been practically 
completed and wooden trestles built from New Albany 
on out through Crawford County. How much more I 
do not know. It may have been all the way. After a lapse 
of 7 or 8 years a great deal of reconstruction work was 
necessary. Work was begun in the spring of 1880. Near- 
ly all the wooden trestles were torn down, (some small 
ones were left) and iron trestles were erected in their 
place. 

The road was completed in 1882 and trains began to 
run during the summer of that year. 

From that time on Crandall began to gain importance. 
Dwelling houses were erected. New stores were opened. 
A Masonic Lodge was instituted, A Modern Woodman 
Lodge instituted and a new school building erected. 
taking the place of “Knowledge Box” which was discon- 
tinued—all this before 1890. The U. B. Church was also 
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erected during this period. 


A State Highway, road 335 now runs through the 
town, connecting road 185 at Hursttown and road 64 N. 
of Crandall. 

On the night of March 1, 1921, a big fire destroyed 
Ashworth’s store and warehouse, the Post Office and all 
other buildings in the block east of these. 

Previous to this Ashworth had sold his store and 
warehouse to a man in Greencastle, Ind. No money had 
been paid but each had put up $500 forfeit money to 
bind the trade. I have kept a diary ever since January 
1, 1890 and the following is what I wrote in my diary 
concerning the fire: “I awoke about 3:30 and looked out 
the east window and saw the sky was red and thought 
the moon was rising, so I turned over to go to sleep again. 
But on second thought it occured to me that the light 
was entirely too far south to be the moon rising. So I 
got up and went to the door and looked out and saw that 
it was a big fire in the direction of Crandall. I lay down 
again but could not go to sleep, so I concluded it was 
about time to get up so I arose and dressed. I looked at 
the clock and it was 3:45 a. m. so I undressed and went 
back to bed. I awakened my wife and told her about the 
fire which seemed to increase in brightness all the time. 
I asked her if she had heard any phone ring and she said 
she had not. While we were talking the emergency ring 
came in over the phone and she answered it and the 
exchange said that Crandall was on fire and they needed 
help. She soon got Willis and he spread the alarm over 
the Junction and got a crowd together and went over 
to Crandall. Ashworth’s store and warehouse, the Post 
Office and the row of houses east of these were all 
burned. 

About 2 a. m. two men in a Ford had stopped at Geo. 
Haub’s and enquired the way to Crandall. They came 
on down through the Junction and turned east toward 
Crandall. When they got to George Lone’s where the 
road forks they did not know which road to take, so 


they came back up to the Junction and asked Roma 
Rainge, night operator at the depot, and he gave them 
directions. 

They went back and stuck on the George Lone hill, 
left the car and struck the railroad at Mott and walked 
to Crandall. They were gone one hour and forty min- 
utes from the time they left the Junction until they got 
back. Willis and the Junction folks were just starting 
to Crandall as their machine crossed the track. If we . 
had known who and what ey were they could have been 
caught. 

Ashworth had sold out i a man from Greencastle, 
Ind., and was to give possession March 15, each party 
putting up $500 forfeit money”.—this ends my record. 
Then on March 11 I wrote the following in my diary— 
“Learned that the fire marshal of Indiana trailed the 
fellows that set Crandall on fire and found them to be 
the man who had bargained for Ashworth’s property 
and his hired man, of Greencastle. He arrested them 
and brought them to Corydon and placed them in jail last 
night.” 

EARLY CHURCHES IN JACKSON TOWNSHIP 

As to their religious beliefs they were pretty evenly 
divided into three classes Catholic, Methodist and Luth- 
eran. 

A very small Catholic church was built and a ceme- 
tery was established surrounding it, on the S. E. corner 
of land owned by Christian Buichler and a Methodist 
church was erected on the N. E. corner of his land and 
a cemetery near the church, both of these churches were 
on the road leading from New Salisbury to Palmyra. 

By the way, Mr. Buiheler was a Catholic and his wife 
a Methodist and their children were pretty well divided 
up in their membership in the two churches. A Luth- 
eran church house was erected, on this same road _ less 
than a quarter of a mile N. of the Methodist Church, but 
their cemetery was located a little over a quarter of a 
mile due E. of the above mentioned Catholic church and 


on land owned by Andy Steerstedter. The Catholic 
building was torn down about 50 years ago, the members 
transferring their membership to Bradford and _ the 
cemetery ceased to be the burial place. Services at the 
Lutheran church house were discontinued some years 
ago, and lately has been converted into a dwelling house, 
but burials are still made in the Lutheran cemetery. 

The Methodists erected a new building at the cross- 
roads in Central Barren in 1892 and abandoned the old 
church building at the cemetery. Subsequently this struc- 
ture was torn down and a smail building erected in its 
place, and the cemetery continues to be used as a burial 
place for the whole community. 

The Lutherans also erected a meeting house about a 
mile N. W. of New Salisbury on the land owned by Con- 
rad Haub. It was a small log structure and soon became 
too small for the congregation and they decided to erect 
a frame building of larger dimensions. About this time, 
a dissentsion had arisen among the members concerning 
beliefs as to what constituted a Christian manner of 
life. Some believed that there was no harm in swearing 
card playing, and drinking a social glass in a bar room. 
In fact, two of the leading members were saloon keepers 
and one of them, in the absence of the preacher conducted 
the church services. 

The other part of the membership believed in regen- 
eration and that the acts above mentioned were sinful . 
so this latter group withdrew their membership and 
joined another Methodist group. The former group went 
ahead and erected a frame building on the site of the 
old one and topped the church spire with a large tin 
rooster. Henceforth it was called the Rooster Church. 
The cemetery surrounds the church house on three 
sides and continues to be the burial place for the mem- 
bers. Regular church services are still held at this place. 

The dissenting group which went over to the Meth- 
odists, erected a building in New Salisbury, the same 
year (1870) and was added to the charge at Central 


Barren—the pastor in charge preaching at each place. 

The charter members of the New Salisbury church, 
including their families, were as follows: to wit: Conrad 
Haub, Winzel Hildebrand, Adam Adam, Nicholas Miller, 
Henry Kaufmann, George Heintz, Lewis Temple, John 
T. Henninger and Jacob M. Heuser. A few years later 
Jacob Bill withdrew his membership from the Lutheran 
church in January, 1880 and joined this church. Church 
services were conducted in the German Language in all 
of the above named churches. 

As time passed on, the older members of the church 
at New Salisbury passed away, one by one. The young- 
er ones although conversant in the German language, it 
being spoken altogether in the homes by the parents, 
was seldom used by their children, even in the homes 
so when the old members had gone to their reward, the 
younger generation became regular attendants at the 
Eing. M. E. church either at New Salisbury or at Central 
Barren, many of them becoming members of one or the 
other of these two churches. Services were discontinued 
soon after the death of Jacob Bill the last surviving mem- 
ber of the old group, which occurred in November 5, 
1907. 

The church house then stood unused till the summer 
of 1911 when it was sold to the U. B. church and they 
moved it to Mottown. It was dedicated there Sunday, 
October 29, 1911. 

I have never found out, definitely in what part of 
the township the first church house was erected but I 
have been told, by good authority that’ probably Whitten 
Chapel at Hursttown was the first one. John Hurst, 
the first settler in the township in the year 1800, erected 
a house on a spot west of the intersection of Road 135 
and the Crandall Road. 

It was not long after he settled that he deeded a site 
to the M. E. Church upon which to erect a church house 
just East of the house which stands near the Junction of 
the two roads above named and the house was built and 


named Whitten Chapel. I am told that the barn on these 
premises stands partly on the site where the old church 
house stood. 

I attended services there when I was a small boy, and 
remember that it was a small frame structure. Our 
church house at New Salisbury was erected in 1871 
and “Uncle” Billy Winn was our first Sunday School 
Superintendent, and was also a local M. EK. preacher. He 
was of medium height and of stocky build and was at this 
time well advanced in age. He had a long flowing white 
beard reaching well down over his breast and also cover- 
ing his whole face, his whole appearance embodying the 
_ figures of the prophets of old. He was fluent in speech 
and as his eloquence burst forth, emphasized by a slight 
shaking of his head which caused his long white beard to 
ripple, was a spectacle never to be forgotten. Sunday 
School was held at 9 o’clock in the morning, and at the 
close of Sunday School every other two weeks, he would 
announce that he would preach that afternoon at 2 o’clock 
at Whitten Chapel “God permitting,” and then this good 
old man would walk all the way down there and preach 
and then foot it back home. He was a man of considerable 
will power. I heard old folks say that during his early 
manhood, he was rather fond of drink and would become 
quite drunk. One morning, after sobering up, he took a 
nail and drove it partly in, in the casing over the door, 
and then told his family that “when that nail blooms, 
I'll take another drink.” The nail never bloomed and he 
kept his word. He passed to his reward in 1873 and I 
do not think services were held at Whitten Chapel after 
his death and it was torn down shortly afterward. 

Some time previous to 1830 a burial ground was es- 
tablished at what is now known as Bethlehem cemetery. 
The earliest date I have found there is that of Chas. 
Dyer in 1834, but there are many graves near it that are 
marked only by limestone head and foot stones with no 
inscriptions on them. I looked up the record in the Re- 
corder’s office and found that Jonathan Dyer deeded the 


ground to the trustees of the Baptist meeting house 
in September, 1837. This building may have been erected 
several years before the deed was made. My foster 
father, Charles F. Stevens, son of Thomas Stevens, Sr., 
said that when he was a small boy he attended church 
there. He had three uncles who were Baptist preachers 
and on some occasions all three would be present, and 
that each one would take his turn and preach a lengthy 
sermon, and it would be late in the afternoon when ser- 
vices were over. This was along in the late 1830’s. 
Zoar Church and cemetery must have been a meeting 
aid burial place about the same time that Bethlehem was. 
Zoar was founded by the Methodists, but was sold to the 


United Brethren church about the time that the M. E.°: 


church house was erected in Crandall. 

Many of the people in the vicinity of Crandall, were 
United Brethren and they erected a church house a half 
mile or so, east of the town of Crandall and was known 
as Mt. Carmel. Joseph Crandall, Sr., was employed to 
build it. I have been told that when he had it nearly 
completed, that he set fire to the shavings in the house 
to: get them out of his way and the building caught fire 
and burned down, and they then erected another in the 
same place. Joseph Crandall was an old man when I was 
a small boy, and if he built it while he was a young man, 
it was probably built about 1840. I attended church there 
in 1866. 

The United Brethren built a new church house in 
Cranda!l about 1889 and Mt. Carmel was abandoned. 

The first emigrants from Germany that settled in the 
southeastern part of the township, were mostly Luther- 
ans, and they erected a building, just a short distance 
south of Bethlehem cemetery, and established a burial 
ground in the church premises. Regular church services 
are still maintained there and the descendants of these 
emigrants bury their dead there, but Bethlehem cemetery 
is the burial place for the region extending from Cran- 
dall and vicinity to that of New Salisbury and vicinity. 


The Brethren at Crandall never established a burial 
ground. 

Bethlehem has become an inter-denominational burial 
place and is kept up by the whole community. The old 
house was torn down over 40 years ago and “Aunt” Phoe- 
be Jenkins, daughter of Caleb Crayden, one of the first 
trustees of the church, furnished the money to build 
another house. Ne regular services are held in it now. 


HISTORY OF THE NEW SALISBURY CHURCH 

My earliest recoliections are that Rev. Byrum Carter, 
a Methodist preacher, held meetings during the summer 
of 1870 in the grove in the northern end of the town and 
at one of these meetings the P. E. Rev. I. N. Thompson 
administered the sacrament. 

In 1870, it was placed on Lanesville Circuit with H. 
J. Barr preacher in charge. During the winter of 1870- 
71, he held a protracted meeting in the school house in 
the southern end of the town and quite a number of 
inf‘uential citizens were gathered into the church. At 
the close of the meetings, it was decided to erect a m2et- 
ing house. Uncle Billy Winn and his wife donated a 
lot just across the street from the school house and the 
trustees, William Winn, Elcanor Lindsey, Thomas Stev- 
ens, Tarkington Lindsey, David W. Felimy, N. W. Stevens, 
Charles F. Stevens, Jesse Eaton and Joseph Deweese, 
proceeded to erect the edifice, a building 32’x48 - 14’ 
to the eaves. This was dedicated toward the close of 
1871, the Rev. H. R. Naylor of Cincinnati preaching the 
dedicatory sermon. 

Uncie Billy Winn was a local preacher of some re- 
nown and was our first 8S. S. Supt. and Eleanor (King) 
Lindsey our first class leader. Of the trustees, Jos. De- 
weese was the only one not holding membership in any © 
church, but his wife, “Aunt Susie” (Walk) ) Deweese, was 
a member of the M. E. Church. 

The building was placed on the eastern end of the lot, 
with doub!e doors in east end and a cupola placed above. 


The building was not underpinned, but was placed on 
piiars. As the years passed by, the building began to 
spread and the overhead support of the centre plate 
began to give way and the cupola began to lean west 
considerably so, in 1918, it was remodeled. The cupola 
was taken off and a vestibule 8’x8’ was built at the N.E. 
corner, the house was underpinned, the old blinds re- 
moved and new windows, frames and all, put in and new 
and up-to-date seats replaced the old ones, as was also 
the pulpit and altar with new ones and it was re-dedi- 
cated February 18, 1912, the Rev. J. M. Whitsett preaching 
the dedicatory sermon. 

The following is a list of the preachers who have 
served as pastor here since it came on the charge, with 
date of his assignment. 

1869 Byrum Carter; 1870 J. P. Barr; 1872 L. T. Fisher; 
1873 L. S. Knott; 1874 Wright; 1875 Russell 
Woods; 1876 L. 8. Culiner; 1878 William Pritt; 1879 Geo. 
W. Fans!er; 1881 Clay Lee; 1882 A. N. Elrod; 1884 J. W. 
Melton; 1885 Charles Woods; 1887 A. A. Godley; 1888 M. 
C. McKown; 1889 Elias Gaskins; 1890 J. T. Edwards; 1891 
T. G. Beharrell; 1893 D. W. Denny; 1894 Miles Woods; 
1895 J. B. Likeley; 1896 F. C. Raaf; 1898 W. P. Wallace; 
1899 ——__—_ Nash; 1900 L. C. Jeffrey; 1904 Oscar Pal- 
hemus; 1907 Jesse Sallee; 1908 W. L. Alexander; 1909 
Ralph Rogers; 1911 Arthur Jean; 1916 S. J. Oster; 1920 
Jno. Herndon; 1921 E. C. Montgomery; 1927 Horace Son- 
ner ; 1934 Robt. E. Coleman. | 

The trustees at the time of remodeling were Chas. 
F’. Stevens, David Stevens, Joseph L. Walk, Silas Bringle 
and Charles N. Dome. 

To the best of my recollection, the following named 
persons composed the membership when the class was 
organized: 

Thomas Stevens and wife, Sarah; Nathan W. Stevens 
and wife, Elizabeth; Chas. F. Stevens and wife, Emily 
K.; Jesse Eaton and wife, Clarissa; Jesse Elwood and his 
wife, Mahala; Mr. and Mrs. Zachary Lindsey, Mr. and 


Mrs. Tarkington Lindsey, Mr. and Mrs. Doctor F. Walk, 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. Winn, Sr., Aunt Susie Deweese, Mrs. 
Harriet Deweese, Mrs. Eveline Hubbard, Miss Ann M. 
Lindsey, Mrs. Eliza Arnold and Mrs. Martha Briles and 
her two daughters, Mary and Sarah. 

The following named persons may have been, for I 
know they took an active part soon afterward, but I am 
not sure they were included as charter members: Mrs. 
Eliza A. Fouts, Mr. and Mrs. John Turley, Mr. and Mrs. 
George A. Crosby, Mrs. D. H. Bringle, Mrs. Sarah Kepley, 
Miss Ann Deweese—these were all adult members. There 
were ‘also quite a number of the children of the charter 
members at the formation of the class, who joined then or 
soon afterward. 

Prior to 1870, Methodist churches had been establish- 
ed at Zoar (later this church house was sold to the U. 
B. church and a house erected in Crandall), Penning- 
ton’s Chapel, Wood’s Chapel and Whitten Chapel. (In 
1872-3 when L. T. Fisher was on the Lanesville Circuit 
it embraced Lanesville,, Georgetown, Hard Scrabble (a 
church two miles north of Georgetown), Bradford, New 
Salisbury and Zoar.) 

Today we honor and reverence the names of those 
early Christians for the labor and sacrifices made in the 
establishing of this church. Its value can never be appre- 
ciated enough. The church is a divine institution. Its 
primary purpose is to create Christlike character. While’ 
in its present form the church has many elements of 
human organization, in it, we must never lose sight of 
the fact that Jesus himself established the Church. He 
said, “Upon this rock I will build My Church and the 
gates of Hades shall not prevail against it.” This divine 
element insures its perpetuity. The glorified church of 
Christ will continue to reign till time shall be no more. 


ITINERANT THACHERS LED EARLY SCHOOLS 
When I can first remember—about the close of the 
Civil War, there were only 7 school districts in the town- 


ship. They were No. 1 at Byrnville, No. 2 at Greenbrier, 
No. 3 at New Salisbury, No. 4 at Routh School, No. 5 
Knowledge Box, just south of Crandall, No. 6 at Hurst- 
town and No. 7 known as the Crayden school house lo- 
cated about one-half mile east of the present town of 
Ramsey. 

Now just when these districts were officially formed 
is uncertain. We know that there was a school house 
just across Little Indian Creek, just east of Byrnville, 
and also that there was one in Hursttown on the bank 
of Big Indian Creek, located just west of the south end 
of the old bridge and just north of old Whitten Chapel. 
There was also a school house standing on the bank 
of Big Indian near the Ora Clunie residence. We know 
aiso that an old log school house stood on the present 
site of the residence of Coonie Adams on the opposite 
side of the street from the M. E. church in New Salis- 
bury. 

Previous to 1863 there were three trustees for each 
township. That year the law: was changed and only 
one trustee was elected to serve the people of the town- 
ship. Joseph Deweese who had been serving as one of the 
three trustees was our first trustee, under the new law 
and he served as trustee up to January 1, 1875, being 
re-elected five times for each 2-year term. 

It is probable that itinerant teachers were first em- 
p:oyed to teach in the schools of the township. I have 
often heard old folks talk of the teachers boarding around - 
among the patrons as part of his pay, each patron 
boarding him a specified time. I have heard my aunt, 
Mrs. Chas. F. Stevens speak often of Nelson Gaddy, 
one of her teachers when she attended Greenbrier school. 
He must have been an itinerant teacher for I have never 
heard of any family of that name living in the township or 
in the county. 

The school terms were short and only the younger 
children of the family were permitted to attend the full 
term of school, for the older children were kept at home 


up to late in the fail to help with the farm work, and 
were taken out of school early in the spring for the 
same purpose. 

I remember that many of the older people in our 
community could scarcely read or write. I was a Notary 
Public from 1880 for about 24 years and found many per- 
sons who had to make their mark in signing deeds and 
mortgages. 

The younger children had a little better chance of | 
getting an education and learned to read and write, and 
to cipher in Rays arithmetic (8rd part) over to the sim- 
p.e “Rule of Three”, (simple proportion) and that was 
as much education as they usually got. After the Civil 
War was over, the children had a little better chance 
to get an education. Summer schools of two months 
terms were taught in some of the districts, mostly by 
women teachers, but these schools were attended mainly 
by younger children, and only reading, writing, arith- 
metic and geography were taught. 

By the time I was old enough to go to school, there 
were severa! persons in the township who had obtained 
a sufficient education to teach the common branches, 
and were teaching. All the knowledge they had, ,was 
from attending the schools in our township and that 
was quite limited. Special attention was paid to reading, 
writing and spelling. Some of them cou!d teach arith- 
metic further than ratio and simple proportions. We 
recited history as a reading lesson, and in geography were 
recuired to know the map questions, and little attention 
was paid to the reading matter. 

In grammar we learned to correct sentences and to 
parse and very few pupils took any interest in the sub- 
ject. We studied “Cutters First Book” in physiology 
but took very little interest in it, but we did learn to 
read, write and spell. Spelling matches at night were 
held frequently at the various school houses when pupils 
from other schools would attend. We conducted them 
the old way. Usually two captains of the home school 


would choose up. To determine which was to get the 
first choice a stick (usually the broom handle) was tossed 
toward one of the captains, who caught it with one hand, 
usually about the middle of the stick. The other cap- 
tain wou'd then grasp the stick with one hand, above the 
first one’s hand. The first captain would grasp above 
the second captain’s hand and continue thus till top was 
reached. The one holding the top of the stick was en- 
titled to first choice. 

As choices were made each captain had some one 
write the names on the blakboard. After choosing up the 
two captains took the floor to spell against each other. 
When one of them misspelled a word he sat down and his © 
first choice took his place, and continued thus until all 
the spellers on one side were turned down, the other 
side being declared the winner. 

After this all the spellers stood in line around the 
walls of the room and spe/led for the “floor”. The teacher 
or some one designated by him then did the pronouncing. 
As each pupil missed a word he sat down, and the per- 
formance went on until only one was left standing. This 
was called “Taking the Floor.” 

We spelled the old fashioned way. To illustrate Ill 
use the word “procrastinate”. P-r-o pro, ¢-r-a-s cras, pro- 
cras, t-1 ti, procrasti, n-a-t-e nate, procrastinate. There 
are very few people now that could spell that way. 


FLOGGINGS FEATURED TEACHER—PUPIiL 
EARLY RELATIONSHIP 

In schoo! we recited spelling orally. Each class stood 
in line. The teacher began giving out words at the 
head of the class and continued on down the line. If a 
pupil misspelled a word it was passed on to the next, 
who if he spelled it correctly, took his place above the 
one who missed it. At the close of the recitation the 
class was numbered. The one at the head was No. 1, the 
next one No. 2, and so on down the line. At the next 
recitation the pupils took their places according to their 


ship in our school and I was elected. I had entered New 
Albany Business College in July, 1877 and graduated 
therefrom in February 1878, but had not obtained a situa- 
tion as bookkeeper. In June 1880 Prof. Hammond, of the 
_N. A. Business College sent me word that he had secured 
-a position for me in New Albany so I took the job, and 
Roy Graves taught the school that winter. 


YOUNG McGUFFEY, HIS MOTHER, 
READERS DEVELOPED BOOKS 

A foreword: I am not writing these articles with a 
definite aim in view, but with the hope that there will be 
something in them that will be of some benefit to those 
who are interested in the education of children. I have 
always been interested in the welfare of the young folks 
and hope to continue as long as I live. 

It seems to me that there is not as much of attention 
paid to reading, spelling and writing in our schools as 
there should be. These three branches of study are of 
prime importance, for they are in daily use from the 
time the child enters school all the rest of his life. 
Reading, according to my way of thinking is the most 
important of the three branches, for most of the know- 
ledge the child obtains is through the medium of reading 
and unless the child masters this art he is unable to 
interpret what follows in the other branches of study. 

Good articulation is one of the first things to be 
achieved and should be commenced in the home as soon 
as the child begins to talk. The parent should see to it 
that each syllable in the word is articulated properly, 
ciearly and distinctly. It is much better for the child to 
learn correctly than to try to correct the fault later on. 
In every sentence there is one or more words requiring 
more emphasis to bring out the meaning of the sentence. 
In talking, the child naturally places the emphasis on 
the right words because he is expressing his thoughts. 

The child should not attempt to read a selection until 
he has fully been made acquainted with its meaning. He 


then has grasped the thought of the author and made 
it his own and will naturally place the emphasis on the 
right word or words. 

I have heard people, some of them teachers in our 
public schools, that emphasized the wrong words thus 
giving an entirely different meaning to that intended. 
Lack of knowing how to read is a drawback to the pro- 
gress of the child in his other branches of study. Reading 
should occupy threefold more time in our schools than 
is given to it now. 

The old MceGuffey readers gave the best instruction 
on how to read, that I have ever seen. McGuffey’s read- 
ers were Indiana’s adopted text books prior to 1880 when 
they were discarded and a much inferior kind of readers 
adopted in their stead, inferior both in instruction and 
in content. There is an article in The Readers Digest, 
Apri, 1940, that I wish everyone could read, It is entitled 
McGuffey and His Readers, condensed from “School and 
Society” by Jo Chamberlin, and from his account, Wil- 
liam McGuffey, the author of McGuffey’s Readers, was 
born in Ohio, in 1800, of poor parents and was reared on 
a farm. All the education he got was from itinerant 
teachers and from borrowed books for which he trudged 
weary miles to get. About the only spare time he had 
was at night, and he would lie on the floor and read 
those books by the light from the open fire place. He had 
no slate and would commit to memory whole pages. It 
is said he had been heard to repeat, out loud, whole 
chapters in the Bible, while following the plow in the 
field. 

His mother must have been a religious woman, and 
deeply anxious about her son’s education, for tradition 
has it that the Rev. Thomas Hughes, seeking scholars 
for his academy, was riding past the McGuffey farm one 
evening when he heard Mrs. McGuffey praying aloud, 
seeking divine guidance for the education of her son, 
William, now in his teens. As a result young McGuffey 
became a student in the academy, paying his expenses by 


doing farm and janitor chores. After one year at the 
academy he entered Washington College (now part of 
Washington and Jefferson) earning his way. In 1825 he 
was appointed professor of Ancient languages at Miami 
University, Oxford, Ohio. 

Some college professors are rather stern and digni- 
fied holding themselves rather aloof from contact with 
the children during recreation periods; not so with Mc- 
Guffey. He seemed to have a way with youngsters, and 
they would gather around him at such times to be enter- 
tained with stories and chats. It appears that there were 
logs on the campus and lessons would be heard out on 
the campus, the students seated on the logs. There was 
a log each for spelling, reading, arithmetic and geog- 
raphy. The child who had prepared his lesson best, was 
allowed to sit on the big end of the log. 

Methods such as this, which he used were soon heard 
of by a'l the surrounding contry, spreading his fame as 
a teacher, and in 1836 a small publishing firm, Truman & 
Smith, in Cincinnati, asking him to prepare a set of read- 
ers. 

A widely used primer, by another author, printed 
about the same time was full of stern warnings of hell 
fire and exhortations to children to admit their sins. Mc- 
Guffey’s ideas were entirely different. His  se‘ections 
were about things interesting to child life, and along 
neighborly and ethical lines, depicting a world of human 
friend ‘iness and joyful living. He was the first to fit the 
child’s education to the chiid’s own world. To illustrate 
words and their meaning he selected pictures that would 
appeal to the children, showing familiar scenes of farm 
and home, with animals and pets in abundance. His pre- 
decessors had used inanimate objects. 

The First, Second, Third and Fourth readers were 
published in 1836 and a Fifth Reader in 1844 and a Sixth 
completed the series in 1854. They were revised five 
times, the last time in 1901. On account of their broad 
viewpoint, they were published independently in the 


South during the Civil War. Later on Missionavies took 
them to Africa and Phi'ippines, Puerto Rico, Chira and 
Japan. Today, these readers are considered American 
classics, col’ectors have paid as high as $200 for a single 
volume. McGuffey received only $1000.00 for prepar ng 
the whole set and a moderate income, during his later 
years, from his pubvishers. His selections for his Read- 
ers consist of the cream of the world’s best literature, 
both ancient and modern. 


McGUFFEY PROVIDED SELECTIONS OF MERIT 

In the McGuffey readers there are selections from the 
Bible, from Shakespeare, Lord Byrn, Sir Walter Scott, 
and other well known Engtish authors. Patriotic speech- 
es, and many other kinds, a!] having a high mora! content. 
Mark Sullivan once wrote for publication in “Our Times” 
the following quotation, “To probably nine out of ten 
average Americans, what taste of literature they got 
from McGuffey was all they ever had.” 

I know this—that many of the selections have made a 
profound impression on my mind and influenced my 
decisions to live my life right. After reading “Jack 
Pilfer” no one would like to follow the example. There 
is the story of young George Washington who cut down 
his father’s favorite cherry tree with his hatchet, and 
when confronted by his father, owned up to having cut 
it down, saying “I can’t tell a lit about it. I cut it down 
with my little hatchet,’ and was forgiven by his father 
saying “I wou'd rather lose a dozen cherry trees than 
have my boy teil a lie.” 

When we come to think about it, is it ever best to tell 
a lie? One might be justified if told, to save the reputa- 
tion of an innocent person. 

The Fabie of the two cats and the monkey taught me 
to keep out of iaw suits. I have never been a party to a 
law suit but once and that was to compel our Advisory 
Board to furnish funds to erect a badly needed High 
School building and we got it. | 


ea 


At that time we had the McGuffey Readers, the old Blue 
back spel'ing book and Ray’s third part Arithmetic. 
Though only 10 years old he put me in the 5th reader class 
while in arithmetic I got no farther than to compound 
numbers, but in spelling I could spe’l every word in the 
old blue back spelling book at the end of his second term. 

There were aso several good spe'lers in the New 
Salisbury school, viz.; Jeff Hubbard, Truman Turley, 
John W. Deweese, Nannie Deweese. These pupi's had 
committed whole pages ard only on rare occasions in 
unguarded moments did they miss spel'ing a word cor- 
rectly. 

It was the rule in spelling that a word cou'd not be 
called misspeiled until the pupi! had pronounced it after 
he had spelled it, for after spelling a word and before 
pronouncing it he had a right to change the spelling of 
it. [remember that I had a kind of superstition in regard 
to my attitude while engaged in a spelling contest. If 
I shifted my weight from one foot to the other I was al- 
most certain to miss a word, so I seldom changed it. 

In McGuffey’s Fifth Reader there are several] pages 
devoted to rules and exercises in reading to enable the 
pupil to place emphasis on the right words in order to 
bring the right meaning of the sentence and also the 
proper infection that shou'd be used. There are several 
pages of these rules and exercises and Mr. Byrn devoted 
part of the time in each recitation in drilling us in these 
exercises. At the time I did not see the value of drilling 
us so much, but now I am convinced that teachers now- 
adays pay too little attention to the most fundamental 
branch of study in the curriculum. If the pupil can not 
read intelligently he is handicapped in all his other 
studies. I know several teachers today, some of them 
High School teachers, who have never learned to read. 
They call off the words glibly enough but place the em- 
phasis on the wrong words in the sentences and do not 
bring out the true meaning. McGuffey fully understood 
the value and importance of reading and stressed it in 


each of his readers. 

I am an enthusiastic McGuffeyite. I do not think that 
a better set of Readers were ever compiled. The selec- 
tions are on a high moral plane and written in such a 
way as to appeal to the higher emotions of the child, 
lifting him into a higher moral atmosphere. Who would 
want to steal, after reading about “Charles and Jack 
Pilfer” or be cowardly after reading “Harry and the 
Guide Post.” 

I have just been reviewing the lessons in McGuffey’s 
Third Reader. These lessons were intended for the use 
of children in the third grade. Children of that age are 
in a formative state of mind and are easily swayed to 
what is right or wrong by what they hear and read. The 
author had this in mind and in every lesson there is an 
appeal for right living and disapproval of doing wrong. 
Youth, no doubt, suffered a moral loss when these ex- 
cellent books were taken out of the schoo!s and replaced 
by inferior ones. 


“CAVE” SCHOOL AND TEACHERS, 
DOCTORS FURTHER MENTIONED 

Our next teacher at the Cave school was David Hur- 
baugh. He probably was a better scholar than Byrne. 
He had attended a summer term of school at Salem, 
Ind., taught by Prof. James G. May. He was a good pen- 
man and paid a good deal of attention to writing. We 
used what was known then as Fools Cap paper. At writ- 
ing time we took our places at the long writing desks 
built against the wall on each side of the school room. 
He would then commence setting copies for the pupils 
beginning at one end of the desk and writing a line at the 
top of the page for the pupil to copy and then write one 
for the next pupil, and keep on till he had set copies for 
all. We were supposed to fill the remainder of the page 
during the writing time. I remember that he knew how 
to use the rod and he used it quite freuently. 

One day at noon, Theodore Lindsey and I found a slip- 


pery elm tree and filled our pockets with some of the 
bark to chew. We were not aliowed to eat or chew any- 
thing during school hours, but Theodore thought he could 
chew some on the sly. Hurbaugh was seated at his desk 
and Theodore was sitting on one of the long benches in 
front of the stove that stood in the center of the room, 
hoiding his book up by his face between him and the 
teacher. He had crammed his mouth full of slippery elm 
bark, and enjoying it immensely, but the teacher, notic- 
ing the upheld book perceived that Theodore was not 
studying his lesson and suspected the cause and going to 
Theodore he said “You are chewing slippery elm bark.” 
Theo’s. mouth was so full he could not talk but uttered 
gutteral sounds in his throat that signified “no”. “Yes, 
you are, and spit it out,” and Theo. spit out a!’most a 
handful of bark. Well the consequence, Theo. got a sound 
threshing. 

Slippery elm bark, at that time was used in the homes 
to a considerable extent, especially during sickness. 
Medicines were not put up in tablet form and capsules 
were unheard of. If one of the family got sick, home 
remedies were first tried but if the patient got worse, 
the doctor was sent for. Every doctor had a horse and 
rode horseback to see his patients. There were no pre- 
scription drug stores in the country so the doctor was 
forced to keep on hand the drugs and medicines he need- 
ed in his practice. These medicines he carried with him 
in a pair of saddlebags. About the first thing he did on 
entering the sick room was to feel the pulse and then 
take a look at the patient’s tongue. If there were signs 
of chest trouble, he would place the tips of his fingers on 
the chest and tap the back of his hand with the fingers of 
the other hand. If not satisfied, he would place his ear 
on the naked chest to detect any irregularity of the heart 
or lungs. 

He would then go to a table and prepare several 
pieces of paper (about 3 inches square) and as papers 
were scarce in the homes, the doctor usually carried an 


oid almanac along. These papers he arranged separately 
before him and then proceeded to dose out medicine, using 
the point of his pocket knife, dipping it into the bottle of 
medicine just deep enough to secure what he considered a 
dose, and deposited on one of the papers, and continued 
until each had had its quota. He then would take a bottle 
of another kind of medicine and go through the same 
performance, adding this to the first dosed out. In some 
cases another kind would be added. He would then fold 
the papers up and give oral instructions as to how often 
they were to be taken. Some of these medicines were 
quite bitter and hard to take. One good way was to 
take it in what you might ca!l slippery elm ooze to obtain 
which several pieces of the bark (the inside part) about 
2 Inch wide and 5 or 6 inches long were placed in a glass 
of water, and let stand for one hour or more. A clear, 
simy ooze would exude from the bark which could be 
easily removed with the thumb and finger. In taking 
medicine, a tablespoon was used covering the bottom with 
a thin layer of the ooze, putting the medicine on this and 
then covering it either by lapping up the edges or by put- 
ting on more ooze, and when placed in the mouth it went 
down like it was greased. 


TEACHERS’ ELECTIONS BY PATRONS 
SOMETIMES HARDFOUGHT 

In the fail of 1871, there were two candidates for 
’ teacher at the Cave School, Leonard Hurbaugh, a broth- 
er of David, and Miss Mary Walk, daughter of A. J. 
Walk, both living in our district. Mr. Walk took charge 
of the campaign for his daughter and Leonard conducted 
his own. The election was held on a Saturday afternoon 
in October. All but two patrons of the district were pres- 
ent, Chas. F. Stevens and Jonathan (Jack) Jenkins, Sr. 
The result was a tie vote. The contestants had prepared 
for such an outcome by going to the meeting on horse- 
back for it would be necessary to break the tie to obtain 
the signature of one of the patrons who failed to come 


to the election. Leonard had a fine sorrel sadd’e horse 
rather fleet on foot, white Mr. Walk had a common work 
horse. As soon as the result of the vote was known, Hur- 
baugh and Walk rushed to their horses, mounted and 
raced to the home of Chas. F. Stevens. He was busily 
engaged in making molasses in his factory. There was 
a door in each side of the factory, near the front and 
he was surprised as Hurbaugh came in hurriedly, through 
one of the doors and presented a petition for him to sign 
as teacher of the school. At this juncture the other door 
was opened and in rushed Walk and ho!ding his petition, 
said, “Here Charles, sign mine.” Both of the men were 
ciose neighbors and friends of Stevens and he declined to 
sign elther paper. 

Both men ran to their horses and the race was on to 
see Jack Jenkins whose home was near Byrneville two 
miles away. They had already raced nearly a mile and a 
half, but as Leonard had the fastest horse he had fourd 
Jenkins and got his signature before Walk arrived, thus 
giving Hurbaugh the victory. 

This might be calied a real running for a school. 

I might add here that Wa‘k’s failure only spurred 
him on to have his daughter elected the next year. To 
accomplish this he had some families living in New Salis- 
bury to transfer their patronage to the Cave Schoo! and 
she had no trouble in being elected in the fa!l of 1872. 

Leonard was perhaps a better teacher than his 
brother David, and probably a better scholar, but he, too 
knew how to wield a switch and he did it well. He 
selected his own switches as he came through the woods, 
and kept 5 or 6 hanging on the wa!l behind his desk. If 
they hung there a few days they became dry and brittle, 
and when he used them the pieces would fly at every 
lick. He was honest and just and never held malice 
against a disobedient pupil. Like his predecessors, he 
endeavored to rule by force instead of other means. 

There was only one game that he played with the 
pupi's at interm‘ssions and that was bull-pen. He was 


certainly the best dodger I ever saw. It was almost im- 
possible to hit him with the ball. He taught other schools 
in the township, ending his career as a school teacher in 
the primary room at New Salisbury, and went into part- 
nership with his brother-in-law, Simon Levi, in a 
mercantile store at Princeton, Ind. 

Well, as I have told you, Miss Mary Walk was my next 
teacher. Her preparation for teaching was what she 
had learned in the district schools where only reading, 
writing and spelling were stressed. Little attention had 
been paid to the other common branches of study. To 
ilustrate how far the course of study was off balance at 
this time I’ll give you my own status in school. I had been 
put in the 5th Reader class in 1868, and was still in this 
class. I could spell every word in the old Blue back 
Speing book and write a fairly good hand, but of the 
other branches I knew very little except in geography. 
I remember that one day soon after school commenced, 
I was trying to solve a problem in subtraction of com- 
pound numbers—2-9 mi. less 7-11 furlongs equals how 
much. I could not do anything with it so I anpealed to Geo. 
W. Lindsey who was sitting near me getting his lesson. 
He was then a grown young man, in fact it was his last 
term in school, for the next year he became a teacher and 
taught in our township. He took my slate and solved the 
problem for me. As I watched him solve the problem I 
thought him to be the best mathematician I had ever 
seen. 

Miss Walk used the rod frequently also. This was her 
last and only term of school. She married Silas Bringle 
the following summer, and they made their home with 
her parents, and he taught at the Cave School house 
the next two terms. Silas was a good teacher for that 
period of time, although his education was rather limited. 
He was patient and kind hearted, but he also used the 
rod occasionally. 

The winter school of 1874-5 was the last school taught 
at the Cave School. James Deweese, a brother of Alf- 


red Deweese, taught the New Salisbury school that wint- 
er. About a month before the schools were out, the two 
teachers, Bringle and Deweese decided to go together and 
hold an exhibition. It was the first thing of this kind to 
be held in the township. It was held in the M. E. church 
house shortly after the close of the school, consisted of 
dialogues, declamations, stump speeches, etc. The pro- 
gram was quite lengthy, lasting till near midnight. The 
house was crowded with many on the outside not being 
able to find standing room in the house. 

No admission fee was charged. The affair was a great 
success in its rendition, for we had drilled for a month 
or more, meeting three or four times, at night for prac- 
tice.’ There have been several school exhibitions held 
here since then but none have come any way near to 
equalling this first one in attendance or matter composing 
the program. 

Several of our selections were taken from the Mc- 
Guffey Readers. Jeff Hubbard was our star performer. 
He was a natural orator and had a wonderful memory. 
On the morning of the day for the play that night we 
met to make the stage and Jeff took a notion to commit 
Patrick Henry’s speech before the Virginia Convention, 
and he committed it that day and rendered it perfectly 
that night. Late in life he won a medal in a contest at 
a session of the Sovereign Grand Lodge I. O. O. F. in 
rendering the Past Grand’s Charge. 


NICK NAMES OF EARLY DAYS 
MENTIONED IN MR. DOME’S ARTICLE 

After the close of David Hurbaugh’s winter term in 
the spring of 1871, he taught a spring term of school in 
the old school house in the lower end of New Salisbury. 
Silas Bringle, John B. Crayden, John Deweese (brother 
of Alfred Deweese), Louis D. Levi, H. Milton Winn, my- 
self and several others attended it. 

About this time nearly every boy and young man 
had a nick name. The one given Silas Bringle was 


“Stub & Twist”, John B. Crayden, “Routs about”, Jeff 
Hubbard, “Sockwad”, Billy Hubbard, “Glass eye,” Geo. 
Hubbard “Brint”, Philip R. Bill, “Phi'ip McCool,” Martin 
L. Deweese “John C. Heenan”, John W. Deweese (gon of 
A'fred) “Barney,” John P. Isterling, “Slim Toe”, David 
Hurbaugh, our teacher was called “Boggs” by nearly 
everybody. Somehow, I escaped having a nick name, but 
when I was a little tot my uncles all called me “Nig”, 
on account of my dark skin. 

I remember that much attention was paid to the study 
of grammar and geography during this term of school. 
We spent days learning to conjugate the verb “To Love” 
_ In all the modes, tenses, numbers and persons, learning’ 
the principal parts of all the principal verbs and in pars- 
ing each and every word in sentences, all this was drudg- 
ery to me and I formed a dislike for grammar, but later 
after I had become a teacher and.took up another method 
of teaching grammar, I learned to like it very much. 
Later on, I'll tel you of my experience in teaching it. 
Harvey’s Practical Grammar was the one we used at 
that time, and Cornell’s Georgraphy, was used in the 
schools. 

To my way of thinking, it was the best geography 
I ever saw. It had full page maps of ail the principal 
countries, with a whole page of questions opposite each 
map. The land areas were colored a light orange but 
varied in shade to indicate the higher part of the land 
which was the lightest shade to that of the low lands 
which were indicated by the deepest shade. | 

The names of the countries were printed in large 
capital letters, the names of the capital cities in small 
caps. All names on the map were very plain and were jet 
black in color, and stood out prominently to catch the 
eye. 

It has been over 70 years since I studied that geo- 
graphy and now when a country, isiand, peninsula, cape, 
isthmus, range of mountains, bay, sea or any other fea- 
ture is mentioned, I can see it in my mind’s eye almost as 


plain now, as I did then. 

In following the course of events during the present 
world war, I do not have to look up on the map the places 
mentioned. | 

The water surface on the maps were printed in deep 
blue. All names on the maps, were clear and distinct and 
easily caught by the eve. 

Louis D. Levi and I got our lessons together. When 
time came to study our geography lesson, we took our 
books and went over to a large red haw tree that stood 
about half way between the Big Spring and the present 
high school building and got our jesson in the shade of 
this tree. One of us would read the question and then 
both of us hunt for the answer on the map. When the 
time came to recite, the teacher would come to the door 
and rap on the weatherboarding with a stim stick of wood 
about 3 feet long. This sound could be heard a long way. 
A small hand bell was used at the cave school. The 
teacher would stand in the door and ring the bell. John 
Isterling purchased the first school bell in the township 
in 1875, and placed it on the new school building he had 
erected in the north end of New Salisbury. 

Work was commenced on the Methodist church build- 
ing during the term of this school. A quarry was opened 
on the north east corner of the school lot and stone for 
the foundation was gotten out, and Joseph Crandall, Sr., 
was at work framing the building. 

For recreation during the term of school, we played 
marbles—clear ring game. Hurbaugh, our teacher, 
played with us the only game he took any interest in. He 
held his taw in a very peculiar manner. He would place 
it in the center of his cupped hand, fingers protruding 
forward and flip the marble out with his thumb. In 
playing he assumed a squatting position, and always 
“fudged” a foot or more in shooting. We pupils did not 
like fudging as it was unfair, unless he “took back” far 
enough, which he never did. He was rated a fairly good 
teacher. This was his last school and he devoted the re- 


mainder of his life to farming. He was an honest, indus- 
trious citizen. 


BOOK ON HEAD CAUSED BOYS 
TO SIT ERECT IN SCHOOL 

In the spring of 1875, Miss Anna T. Snyder, of Chi- 
cago, a college graduate of same University, opened a 
spring term of school in the old school house in the lower 
end of New Salisbury, with a good attendance. She had 
advertised her school and drew pupils from various places 
in the county. There were three from Corydon, Misses 
Augusta McCarthy, Fannie McIntyre and Mary High- 
fill from Corydon, Albert (F. A.) Henriott and August 
Rigot from Frenchtown, Misses Belle Miles, Trecy Little- 
peter and Sallie Arnold from Fairdale and David M. 
Buley from near Greenville, and Joseph Crandall, Jr., 
from Crandall. 

Miss Snyder was of middle age square build, snappy 
blue gray eyes, wore bobbed hair which hung in ringlets 
half way down to her shoulders. She was our first 
real educated teacher and the first-one to look after the 
health of her pupils. 

She took me in charge about the first one. I was then 
16 years old, but about the size of a 12 year old boy. I 
was stoop-shouldered and very hollow-breasted. She had 
me sit in school with a book on my head to keep my body 
erect. She had me purchase a set of shoulder braces and 
wear them. They were made of cloth and were unsatis- 
factory so I purchased a set made of leather. These I 
wore for about a year and by that time my shoulders 
had been pushed back and was full breasted, I owe Miss 
Snyder a deep debt of gratitude for no doubt I would 
have succumbed years ago if I had not straightened up. 
My lungs and heart are as sound today as any one my 
age. 

Soon after the close of her spring term of school, she 
opened a Normal School in the large upper room in the 
house now owned by James L. Rector, which was well 


attended. 

Up to 1863 there were three trustees for each town- 
ship in the state. The law was changed and at the e’ec- 
tion previous to this date, only one trustee was elected. 
Joseph Deweese had been serving as one of the three 
trustees, and he was the first one chosen under the new 
law. The term then was for only two years. He was re- 
elected five successive times Serving continuously for 
12 years. John Isterling was our next trustee assuming 
office January 1, 1875. 

During the summer of 1875, he had a new, 2-room 
school house erected in the north end of New Salisbury. 
The reason for changing the location, was to get the 
children away from the branch. 

Playing base was the favorite game. A player when 
pursued would dash through the deepest place he could 
find honing his pursuer would nearly always follow him 
right through. As a result those having wet feet, having 
to remain in school the remainder of the day often took 
a cold. 

Leander Clay Adams was our first principal in the new 
school house and Silas Bringle, primary teacher. 

Mr. Adams had a fairly good education for in addi- 
tion to the eight common branches he taught Latin, Alge- 
bra and Physical] Geography. He had probably attended 
school at Lebanon, O., for I know that several] persons 
from this county attended that school but up to that 
time I know of no one attending a college anywhere in 
Indiana. Mr. Adams knew, really how to teach and also 
how to govern without the use of the rod. He knew 
how to get the pupils interested in their studies and to 
keep them interested. There was little misbehavior. 
During school hours he sat in his chair, facing the reci- 
tation benches and with back toward the desks. During 
the recitation he kept his eyes on the pupil who was 
reciting and was aiways ready to explain any thing the 
pupil did not see clearly. He used the blackboard fre- 
quently to illustrate anything that could be shown that 


way. He taught a Spring term the Spring of 1876 with 
a large attendance mainly young men and young women 
from a distance — some from Leavenworth, Fredericks- 
burg, Palmyra, Crandall, Hursttown and the Zoar neigh- 
borhood. Ste 

He taught our school again the following winter, and 
taught another Spring term in 1877. All these schoo!s 
were highly successful. In my own case, from the spring 
of 1875 I had advanced in arithmetic from compound 
numbers in Ray’s old arithmetic, had completed Ray’s 
first part Algebra and had taken up Ray’s Higher alge- 
bra and was nearly through quadratics at the close of 
the second Spring term. 

My advancement in other studies was in about the 
same ratio,—all this due to efficient teaching. 

Mr. Isterling’s term as trustee expired January 1, 
1877 and he was succeeded by John C. (Dick) Graves. He 
hired a 19-year-o'd boy, John H. Weathers, from Marengo 
to teach the New Salisbury upper room. In fact he taught 
three successive terms. He had gained his education at 
Prof. Johnson’s school in Marengo. Mr. Johnson was a 
noted teacher, and had taken a liking to John and had 
given him extra help. As an instructor and governor, 
he was the equa! of Mr. Adams, but unlike Mr. Adams, 
he hardly ever sat down. When not hearing a recitation, 
he would wa'k through the aisles, clapping his hands and 
exclaiming “Everybody to your lessons” and _ similar 
phrases. You might think that this wou'd be confusing 
to the pupils, but they seemed not to pay any attention to 
what he was saying but kept on with their studies. 

He organized a Debating Society in which many per- 
sons in the community participated. He was studying 
Law while teaching here and he took a leading part in 
the debates. I taught the Primary school the last year 
he taught the upper room in 1879. For some reason, the 
election of teachers was held in the spring of 1880. Char- 
les Deweese, son of Dr. George W. DeWeese of Fred- 
ericksburg, and myseif were candidates for the principal- 


numbers. The one at the head of each recitation received 
a head mark. 

If he was a good spel‘er the others had little chance 
of getting a headmark, although many of them were 
good spellers. Later on the order was changed. The one 
Standing at the head at the close of the recitation, had to 
take his p'ace at the foot of the ciass at the next recita- 
tion, thus giving al! an equal chance to get a headmark. 

After the Civil War, the teachers employed to teach 
in the township were persons who had gained what little 
education they had in the schools of the township. But 
near.y al! of them were proficient ia the use of the rod, 
and made almost daily use of it. 

On the opening day of school each teacher made known 
a set of rules, provid:ng a penalty for each and every 
offense that was likely to be made. The punishment for 
many of these offenses was inflicted by the use of the 
rod on the posterior portion of the offender’s anatomy, 
the severity of which was in proportion to the magni- 
tude of the offence. 

It. seemed that the chief object of the teacher was to 
preserve order and the chief object of many of the pu- 
pl's was to violate the rules, and try to get by without 
detection. Consequently many a pupil got a sound flog- 
ping. There was not much incentive for the pupils to 
do any studying but plenty for mischief. 

It was pretty much like playing a game of “hide and 
seek” between the teacher and the pupils. For instance, 
while the teacher’s back was turned, scme pupil would 
throw a paper wad across the room, and then look per- 
fectiy innocent when the teacher turned to look, or seek 
to find out who threw the wad. Sometimes, while the 
teacher was investigating to find the guilty one, another 
wad would be thrown behind the teacher’s back. 

The matter usually wound up by the flogging of sey- 
eral of the guilty ones. You might think that this wou!d 
put a stop to the throwing of wads, but it rather seemed 
to be an incentive to try again. A favorite way of throw- 


ing wads, was to make the wad very soft, ,and flip it up 
against the ceiling where it would stick. I have seen 
ceilings studded thick with these wads. 

Pupils had never been told how to study; the teacher 
would assign the lesson and tell the pupil to get it; and it 
he failed in the recitation, he received some kind of 
punishment—standing on the floor, wearing a “dunce 
cap” or it might be a flogging. In fact there was not 
much progress made in educating the children up to the 
year 1875. 

Lizzie Peyton (she was a relative of the late Judge 
Samuel Ramsey, probably a sister) was my first teacher 
in 1866 at New Salisbury. I remember she wrote a most 
beautiful round hand using purpose ink and she was 
rated as a first class teacher. 

Leonard and David Hurbaugh whose home was with 
their father just north of us, attended this school, it 
being their last in the common schools. I was very small 
for my age and somewhat puny, and they, first one and 
then the other would put me on his back and carry me 
to school. 

These two young men together with Johnny O. Green, 
father-in-law of Roma Rainge, and Geo. W. Avery, father 
of Arthur D. Avery, of Georgetown, attended a school 
at Salem, Ind., conducted by James May. The Hurbaugh’s 
and O. Green taught in the public schools in 1867, and 
continued for several more years. Prof. May was a fine 
penman, and had the ability to teach penmanship to his 
pupils and they became expert penmen. 

In 1866 the schools at Byrnvil’e and New Salisbury had 
become so crowded that the trustee, Joseph Deweese con- 
cluded to create a new district and located the building 
in the hollow, a short distance below what was then 
known as the Kip Cave, later known as the Carter Byrn 
Cave. This house was built during the summer of 1867, 
and the district embraced all the territory north of Big 
Indian Creek from near Byrnville down to Mottown on 
the south; to New Salisbury on the west; and to where 


Victor McIntosh now lives on the north to within half 
a mile of Byrnville on the east. 

The following named persons were patrons in the 
new district (No. 8.) with the number of children each 
sent to this school while it existed: 

1. Jonathan Jenkins, Sr., 6—Isaac, Julia, David and 
Spencer. 

2. Geo. W. Fox, 4—Amanda, Sallie, Lucinda and 
Emma. 

3. Charles F. Stevens 1—Chas. N. Dome (foster son.) 

4, Daniel Arno!d 2—Alice and a foster son, Charles 
Himes. | 

5. Wesley Briles 2—Mary and Sarah. 

6. Nathan Washington Stevens 6—Margaret, Rebekah, 
Thos. Jr., Adaline, Emma and David F. 

7. David Hampton Bringle 1—Mary. 

8. Jesse Eaton 1—Ellen. 

9. King Lindsey 2—Harriet and George. 

10. Tarkington Lindsey 2—Theodore and Perry. 

11. Andrew J. Walk 3—Mary, Joseph L. and a foster 
son, Chas. Gardner. 

12. John Crandall 7—Sallie, Mollie, Fannie, Alma, Cor- 
nelius, Lucinda, Anna and Orelia. 

13. Marion Crandal 4—Celeste, Mary Ellen, ,Flora and 
Clara. , 

14, Alex Walk 6—Francis M., Rueben, Richard, Sallie, 
Martha and Samuel. 

15. Mrs. Mary Ann Smith Dawson 4—Hiram and Bud- 
dy Smith, William and Emma Dawson. 

16. William Davidson Sr. 4—Samuel, William Jr. Cath- 
erine and Nancy. 

Our first teacher was William Thomas, a brother of 
Mrs. Marion Crandall—a man I’ll never forget, for he 
gave me the only flogging I ever got at school. I went 
out one day during the school hour and as I re-entered the 
school room he was waiting for me to come in with a 
switch in his hand, and he sure gave me a good flogging. 

I was unaware that I had violated any rule, neither 


did he tell me, but he told others that I had slammed the 
door as I went cut. I was very sma!l for my age and 
had to reach up for the knob on the door, and may have 
shut it a little too hard, but I considered he had done me 
an injustice. As to his ability as a teacher I was too 
young to estimate it. | 


JACKSON TOWNSHIP’S “CAVE” SCHOOL 
HOUSE HAD STRONG TEACHERS 

In the Fal! of 1868, the patrons met at the “Cave” 
school house and elected Chas. Pilcher Byrn, a grandson 
of Leason Byrn, the first settler, to teach our school 
that winter. He was of rather a different type of teach- 
er at that time. Instead of a long list of rules, he had 
only one. On entering school the first morning, we saw 
two words written on the wall behind the teacher’s desk, 
and those two words were “Do right.” He had a kind and 
patient disposition, and I fail to remember any flog- 
gings, if he made any, during the two successive terms 
that he taught our school. He boarded in New Salisbury 
with the late Dr. Noah Fouts, a near relative, and “read 
medicine,” as it was called at that time, when preparing 
for entry into a medical college. 

He entered medical college after teaching his second 
term at the cave school, graduated therefrom and prac- 
ticed medicine at some place in the State of Indiana. 
I never saw him but once afterward and that was when 
he visited his old home near Byrneville. I was teaching 
school in Byrneville at the time and he came to see me 
at the school house. 

He was one of the best aeitee I ever heard vend 
and knew how to teach the art to his pupils. At that 
time we had no “course of study” and teachers placed 
emphasis on whatever branch of study they chose, and 
paid very little attention to the other branches. He placed 
emphasis on reading and spelling. I was too young to 
judge his ability in the other branches but am inclined to 
think that his knowledge of them was rather limited. 


The lesson entitled “Waste not want not” appealed to 
me so strongly that to this day I cannot bear to waste 
anything that I think could be used at some future time. 
There are many many other selections that are very val- 
uable in character building, such as “Control Your Tem- 
per,” “The Generous Russian Peasant”, “Jack Pilfer”, 
“Meddlesome Mattie,” “The Noblest Revenge,” ‘The 
Righteous Never Forsaken,” “Behind Time,” and many 
others. Then there are partriotic selections, such as 
Patrick Henry’s speech at the Virginia Convention, John 
Adams speech in favor of the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence, Rienzo’s address to the Romans. There are lessons 
to fit the phase of any need in child life in building up a 
noble character. 

These Readers in the hand of a skillful, conscientious 
teacher, could work wonders in building up the morale 
of his pupils and the school would almost govern itself. 

Now, about the matter of learning to write a good 
legible hand. It is not difficult to achieve if taught prop- 
erly, but it takes time and plenty of patience. It is slow 
work at first. A perfect copy should be furnished for 
the child to imitate, and have the child practice on each 
letter separately until he has mastered it, taking the one- 
space letters first. 

There are three movements, in writing,—the finger 
movement, the muscular and the combined finger and 
muscular and we might add a fourth—the whole arm 
movement. There are several systems of penmanship. The 
Spencerian, to my mind is about the best. When I at- 
tended Business College, I was taught the Hollingsworth 
System. There is not much difference between the two 
systems. 

The letter a is a good letter to begin with and I 
would have the child begin with the finger movement— 
slowly at first, and practice on it until he can make it 
perfectly. Then introduce the muscular movement to 
gain speed but perfection must be insisted upon. After 
so long, the hand becomes what is known as set and the 


act of making the letter becomes automatic. After learn- 
ing to write the letter singly the child may be permitted 
to join them together, one after another, and continue the 
practice until they are all uniform and in line, 

I would then take up the other one-space letters in 
turn, and teach in the same manner. Correct form should 
never be sacrificed for speed, correct form should be in- 
sisted on until the “hand” becomes “set”. This is import- 
ant. Next, take up the two-space letters t and d, first 
with the finger movement and then the combined finger 
and muscular movements and lastly the three or more 
space letters. 

The proper holding of the pen is very important, es- 
pecially in making the loop letters. I find very few writ- 
ers who hold a pen correctly. The pen holder should cross 
the finger between the 2nd and knuckle joints of the 
finger and with the thumb below the holder and a little 
higher up than the end of the finger. This manner of 
holding the pen enables the writer to make the upper 
and lower loops, easily with the fingers. If the holder is 
allowed to rest below the knuckle joint the lower loops 
eannot be made with the fingers. 

When I attended Business College we spent hour 
after hour in making the capital stem, until we could 
make it perfectly. In all systems of writing these sev- 
eral exercises for practice such as making rings, using 
the whole arm movement, making a row of m’s or other 
small letters across the page, connecting them together. 
Also the capital letters. “One thing at a time and that 
done well, is a very good thing, as many can tell” applies 
to writing as well as in other things. 

There is one important thing in regard to the division 
of a word at the end of a line. Words are divided into 
syllables and a syllable should never be divided at the end 
of aline. I frequently find this error in letters I receive 
and I am told that the printers have the same trouble in 
setting the items sent in by correspondents. 

Now in regard to spelling. There is only one way to 


learn how to spell, and that is to spell. There are various 
methods but the old-fashioned method of oral spelling 
takes precedence over any other. Now there are two 
classes of persons,—eye minded and ear-minded. Some 
pupils learn by hearing it spelled. As for myself, I am 
eye minded and have to see the printed or written word. 
In getting my spelling lesson when a boy, and some one 
was giving out the words to me, if I missed spelling it, I 
wanted to see that word immediately and it was imprinted 
on my mental vision so deeply that I rarely ever missed 
the word again. 

One of the best ways to get a spelling lesson is for two 
pupils to take turn about giving out the lesson to one an- 
other. 

When I taught the Ramsey school in 1887, I boarded 
with Bob Swarens, and Charles and I used this method 
and got the spelling book by heart. Went to every spelling 
match we heard of and always took the floor. When all 
others were down, we took our seat. 

Written spelling lessons are very good for a change 
but oral spelling for best results. 


TEACHERS HAVE BIG JOB IN 
INSTRUCTING, GOVERNING, UNIFYING 

I heard a man say, over the radio, a few days ago, that 
Education is the most important thing in the world, and 
I am confident that every one who is looking forward to 
a better place in which to live a free and happy life will 
heartily agree. 

True education is founded on religion. Both man and 
all nature were created by God, and man can not change 
them. They were all created for a purpose to the end 
all shall work together in harmony. Man can till the soil 
and cultivate the various crops and increase their quality 
and quantity, but their nature remains unchanged. Neith- 
can we change what is implanted in man. All we can 
do is cultivate his mind, so that his acts shall co-ordinate 
with God’s will and his will is that we do good and not 


evil. All evil is sponsored by the devil. Lying, hate, hy- 
pocracy, selfishness and all other evils are imposed on us 
by the evil one. The Creator has given us the most pow- 
erful thing in the world to combat evil in all its forms 
and that weapon is Love. With these thoughts in mind, 
let us take up the education of the child. 

Education begins in the home, and the father and 
mother have much to do in molding the future conduct of 
the child. If the parents are God fearing, honest and 
truthful, such parents will set a good example before 
their children and shun them from all the appearances 
of evil. On the other hand if the parents are ungodly, 
deceitful, profane, envious and resentful, in character, 
these traits are likely to be emulated by their children 
and are hard to govern. Parents of the latter type are 
more likely to use force in trying to govern their chil- 
dren, and force creates resentment and resentment leads 
to further acts of disobedience. 

The school is composed of children who come from 
the families in that school district. Some of the children 
are good and well behaved, and others mean and ill 
behaved and still others in between these two extremes 
and it is readily seen that the teacher has a big job on 
hand to teach, govern and unify the group and have the 
children work in unison. Good government is essential in | 
the school to make the school a success. In all schools 
there is always some misbehavior and the offender must 
be punished and made to obey, but the punishment must 
be some form that would tend to make the child better 
than worse. 

Here the teacher must use all the tact and ingenuity 
at his command in inflicting punishment for an offense. 
He must remember that physical force always creates 
resentment in the child and his disposition is made worse 
instead of better. The child may be better behaved while 
the teacher’s eye is upon him, but will seek ways and 
means to give annoyance to the teacher at every oppor- 
tunity. He is also learning hate. This, in time, tends to 


lessen his interest in his studies, I seriously doubt that 
corporal punishment should ever be meted out to an of- 
fender. I tried it out three times in my 29 years of 
teaching. Twice, it worked fairly well although I now 
think I could have used other methods quite as we'l or 
better, but in the third case it was a total failure. 

The winter of 1905-6 I taught the 6th and 7th grades 
in the Corydon Schoois. One day one of my 6th grade 
pupils whom I cal'ed Cecil, was creating some disturbance 
and annoyance to those near him. I called his attention 
to the fact that he was disturbing those around him and 
to quit it, but he soon was at it again. A second t'me I 
gently reprimanded him but it had no effect on him, so 
the third time I had him come up to my desk and I 
punished h'm by giving him 8 raps in the palm of his hand 
with my desk ruler. I saw in a moment that I had made 
a flat fal‘ure, for the expression on his face told me plain- ~ 
er than any words, that I had made an enemy, for hatred 
stood out in every line of his features. This worried me 
and I wondered what measures to take to win him back. 
lortunate:y an opportunity unexpectedly occurred, about 
a week or so later. He got in troub‘e on the playground, 
and the teacher in charge on the playground at that inter- 
mission, sent him in to Superintendent Martin. Some one 
had to’d the Superintendent that I had had trouble with 
him, so he sent for me to come to his office. As I entered 
he was giving a lecture to Cecil and when he finished, he 
turned to me and said, “He has been giving you trouble, 
too, hasn’t he.” I replied that he did give me some several 
days ago, but since then, he had been a very good boy 
and I had no complaint to make against him. This state- 
ment was entirely different to what Cecil expected me to 
make, for no doubt he thought that I had an opportunity 
to have him severe'y punished but instead, I had come as 
a friend. He saw at once that I bore no ill will toward 
him. This was shown in his countenance for it showed 
a look of relief and of gratitude. The Superintendent had 
intended to punish him, but finally let him off with a 


repr:mand. Cecil was entirely different in his conduct 
toward me, for I had gained his confidence and good will. 
A few days after this he and his brother invited me to go 
home with them to spend the night. I went and was never 
treated any better anywhere. The point I wish to make 
is this, that I tried force and completely failed and that 
when I tried love it was a grand success. Punishment of 
a pupil in the school] room, in the presence of the pupils 
has a bad effect on the culprit, and should be avoided. It 
is preferable to keep the offender in after school and 
reason out the case with him. No one likes to be repri- 
manded in the presence of others and never has a sa‘u- 
tory effect on the offender, it has only a temporary re- 
straint. I often corrected a pupil during school hours 
without the other pupils knowing anything about it. A 
pupil bent on mischief usually watches the teacher. In 
glancing my eye over the school room I often caught 
one in mischief and when he caught my eye, I would 
smile at him and gently shake my head and this was 
sufficient correction. He appreciated the fact that he 
had not been bawled out before the school. 


MR. DOME RECOUNTS SOME 
EXPERIENCES WITH SCHOOL PUPILS | 
When I began teaching school I had some very defi- 
nite ideas about the matter, some of which were in direct 
contrast with those of the teachers’ ideas and practices 

at that time. 

From past experiences and observation in school, I 
had come to the conclusion that to have maximum suc- 
cess, you must have the love and good will of the pupils. 
No child can do its best if hate lurks in its bosom, there- 
fore my first aim was to secure their love and good will 
and to obtain this end I resolved to aiways be kind and 
courteous to them, both in the school room and on the 
play ground, and in every instance, to be truthful. 

If a pupil asked me some questions and I did not 
know the answers I frankly told him I did not know, but 


told h'm I would look the matter up, or would cite him to 
some book or other source of information, where he 
might find an answer. No one is expected to know 
everything. 

A child could ask 100 questions which our brightest 
scientists could not answer, or explain. 

The pupi!s will soon learn that when you do answer 
a question they can absolutely rely on it. 

In some cases when I was not sure about some state- 
ment I had made, I would tell them that my memory 
might have played me false, and for them to look the 
matter up, citing them to some source of information on 
the matter. 

I also resolved that I would not harbor any ill will 
against a pupil for some misdemeanor. We have disobed- 
ience in all schools and it is obligatory that it must be 
suppressed but when punishment has been made, the 
teacher should not bear any ill will against the offending 
pupil, but should take the offending pupil into confidence 
and be as courteous toward him as you were before his 
misbehavior, thus showing him you bear him no ill will 
for his offense. 

Some teachers advised me not to be too intimate with 
my puipls—not to go out and play with them on the 
play ground—that the pupils would lose their respect for 
me if I did. I thought differently. I got out with them 
and played games with them, and we played enthusias- 
tically and we played to win. If trouble or disputes arose, 
I was there on the spot to correct it in short order, and 
my decisions were accepted, cheerfully, for I never had 
any pets in my school, and they knew I was fair and 
impartial. In some of my schools the children would not 
go out to play unless I went with them. On the play- 
ground, I was just “one of the boys,” but in the school 
room I was master and teacher, and I never encountered 
any disrespect from my pupils in any school during the 
20 terms that I taught. 

Another thing I resolved never to do was never to 


intimate to a pupil that he was dumb and could not learn. 
I a'ways paid more attention to those who were slow to 
learn than to the brighter ones. I knew that in the Com- 
mon Schools was the only chance for pupils to get the 
necessary education to prepare for their entrance into 
higher schoo!s of education, and if they failed, the fail- 
ure, would, in a great measure be the fault of the teacher 
who failed to find the right approach to understanding 
of the pupil. 

Nearly every child has a different approach, and if 
the teacher fails to find this approach, the child is the 
loser and is thought to be incapable of learning. In 
hearing a recitation I always tried to make everything 
plain to each one in the class and if some one failed to 
understand my explanation, I took the blame on myself 
for not being able to find the right approach to his 
understanding. I am convinced that the seeming dull- 
ness of many pupils is due to the fact of the inability of 
their first teachers to find the right approach to their 
understanding, and the pupils themselves, lost interest 
and perhaps thought they were incapable of learning. 
Just to illustrate two cases of this kind that I found in 
the Byrneville school which I taught the winter of 1902-3. 
Vergie Jenkins, a 12 year old girl, daughter of the late 
Spencer Jenkins, one of the leading teachers in our town- 
ship, was one of my pupils. The first day, in hearing an 
oral spelling class, when I came to Vergie and gave out 
a word for her to spell, she looked at me a moment and 
then looked up at the ceiling. I waited a moment and 
then told her to try to spell it and pronounced it again. 
She again looked at me and again looked at the ceiling. 
I could not even get her to try to spell it, and had to pass 
the word. I found her standing in the other branches 
about the same, as in spelling. She looked to be as intel- 
ligent as any one in her class and her brother Cobert, a 
few years older than she, was brilliant, and I could not 
understand her seeming dullness. Her father came to 
me that first week and said he was worried about Ver- 


gie’s lack of interest in getting an education. He said 
he had offered her a reward if she would take more in- 
terest in her school work, and wanted me to help by giv- 
ing her a little extra attention. In a few days she began 
to show more interest in hey studies and still more and 
more during the term, and at the end of the term, she 
proved to be as brilliant as her brother. This was con- 
vineing evidence to me, that her first teachers had failed 
to find the right approach to her understanding. She 
married Dr. A. O. DeWeese, of Kent University, Kent, 
Ohio, who was then School Superintendent of this county. 
They have four children—three sons and a daughter. 
Two of these sons are now surgeons in the U. 8. Army, 
and the other son is in Harvard University and intends 
to be an M.D. The daughter married a man who is now 
aso a surgeon in the army. 

My other du'l pupil, that winter was Basil U. Byrne, a 
pupil in the 4th grade. As in the case of Vergie I could 
not understand why he had made so little progress, when 
his brother, Herman, in the 6th grade made such excellent 
grades. So I paid especial attention to him and tried 
every kind of approach, and finally succeeded in giving 
him a start, which was all he needed in gaining an edu- 
cation. He graduated from New Salisbury High School 
and at the beginning of World War No. 1, was one of 
the leading High School teachers in this county. Basil has 
been traveling salesman for Row, Peterson & Co. for 
several years with headquarters at Kent, Ohio. He was 
elected as one of the Company’s directors this summer. 


EDITOR: Mr. Dome has consented to let us publish a 
tetter which he received last year from Basil Byrne. It 
follows: | 

Kent, Ohio, October 11, 1941 
Mr. C. N. Dome, New Salisbury, Indiana 
My dear Mr. Dome: 

Mrs. Arville DeWeese (Vergie Jenkins) was over 

here the other night and told me she had read in the 


Corydon paper that you were going to have a birthday 
next week. I am not sure just how old she said you 
would be—it might have been about fifty—or, remember- 
ing that I went to school to you in some of those. early 
grades, and that I was brought into this world by Dr. Bos- 
ton .May 24, 1890—you might be just a shade over the 
fifty mark. 

I have thought about you many many times during 
the years I have been away from the county—and have 
re-lived some of the days when you taught at Byrneville. 
I do not have the feeling that I have made any great 
success—but for what little I have done I feel that I owe 
you a deep debt of gratitude for being so patient and 
understanding with me. No teacher, to my knowledge, 
has ever had a more vital and lasting impression on 
his students than you. For this, I think you can justly 
be proud in these days when you recount YOUL life’s 
work. 

I wish for you many happy returns of the Agee 

Cordially yours, BASIL. BYRNE. 


HOPE OF A BETTER WORLD 
DEPENDS UPON GROWING CHILDREN) 

Upon the proper education of the children depends - 
the hope of a better world in which to live and upon the 
co-operation of the patrons and teachers depends its 
realization. Both parents and teachers should take cog- 
nizance of this fact and work together in order that the 
greatest good may be done. In the first place there must 
be a cheerful atmosphere in the home. The spirit of love 
and the spirit of hate are both implanted in the child 
and the destiny of the child is determined by which of 
these is cultivated in the home. Most parents are anxious 
to see their children grow up to honest, reliable and use- 
ful citizens, and seek to attain this goal by coercive 
measures. 

If a child commits a misdemeanor it is confronted with 
a stern parent who roundly lectures it or may even use 


the rod. As I have said before, force creates resistance 
and a_though the child is guilty, he resents that kind of 
punishment and determines in his own mind to get even 
with the parent, and so enmity has crept into the child, 
and the child has been made worse rather than better. 

Cheerfulness, patience and tact are necessary in the 
home so as to make the home attractive to the children, 
and they will not want to go elsewhere for entertain- 
ment. If the children are met with a smile on their 
return home, and an interest shown in their activities 
during the day, the bond of union between the parent 
and child will be much strengthened, and the child will 
be much more likely to heed the advice of the parent. 

Now as there are so many types of parents, so it is 
with teachers. Some are stern faced, rigid in discipline, 
punishing every little misdemeanor, some are good heart- 
ed and lax in discipline, some are erratic, lax in discip- 
line at times and then clamping down with a vengeance 
at other times. Some may be lacking in education, and 
strive to conceal their lack by pretending to know more 
than they do. 

To my way of thinking none of these types are ideal. 
The picture, in my mind, of an ideal teacher is one who 
bears a cheerful countenance, full of sympathy, has a 
genuine love for children, firm in discipline, truthful 
and impartial. 

I am fully aware that very few if any, measure up 
to these qualifications, for we are human and have our 
limitations, but we can all strive to attain these qualifi- 
cations although we may fall short in the attempt. 

Teachers do not realize the influence they have over 
the future conduct of pupils under their charge. I taught 
school for 20 years, not knowing how much influence, if 
any, I had on my pupils. I tried to gain and keep their 
good will. I was never what you call a strict disciplinar- 
ian. The only criticism I got was that I was not strict 
enough, but there is such a thing as being too strict. 

If a pupil is punished for every little misdemeanor, 


he will eventually come to hate you. Litt!e irregu'arities 
I never saw, but greater ones that created a disturbance 
in school, I promptly attended to. 

I was talking to one of my former pupils of 50 years 
ago, recounting the incidents that took place in schoo! 
that winter. I asked h’m about a certain teacher who 
taught the school a year or so later. I said, “He was 
pretty strict, wasn’t he?” He replied “Yes,” and then 
hastily added, “But we all liked you.” 

I always worked for resu!ts and worked just as hard 
when my salary was only $1.57 per day as when I re- 
ceived $2.60. Many of my pupils who came to me 50 and 
60 years ago send me Christmas greetings every year. 
It is very gratifying to me to know after ail these years, 
they still cherish a fond remembrance for me. _ 

There are several factors that contribute to good gov- 
ernment in the schoo}. In the first place the teacher 
must be honest, truthful, sympathetic, loving and kind. 
Secondly, he must have the ability to make the lessons 
interesting to the children. Thirdly, to secure and keep 
the love and goodwil of his pupils. If these conditions are 
ali met, government in the school wii] take care of itself. 

To my mind character building is as important, if 
not more so, than intellectual attainments. The pupil 
who graduates with high intellectual attainments and 
is lacking in morality, is more of a menace than an 
asset to society. 


Kate Smith, in a recent radio broadcast, said that . 


parents have a greater influence over children than any 
one else. This being true, what a great responsibility 
- rests on the parents and they shouid realize future con- 
duct of their chi'dren will largely depend on what is seen 
and heard in the home. A word of advice to parents— 
don’t try to drive or coerce your chi'dren but gently lead 
them. The cords of love are more potent than the lash. 


GHOST STORIES | 
Do you like to read ghost stories? Well, here is one 


concerning one that had its habitat at an eastern end of 
an 80 acre farm, owned by the late Charles F.. Stevens, 
and lying about three-fourth of a mile N. E. of New 
Salisbury. 

There is a 2-acre depression in the eastern end of 
this farm, which previous to the Civil War was covered 
with timber, large chestnuts and oaks mainly, with a 
rather dense growth of smaller trees. There was a sink 
hole near the center of this depression through which 
the water escaped. But the hole became clogged about 
the year 1863 and a small lake was formed. A road lead- 
ing from New Salisbury to Byrneville skirted this depres- 
sion on the west end and north side. On the rise just 
beyond the lake a 2-acre clearing had been made and 
enclosed with a rail worm fence. 

The story opens with John Cook who had lost an arm 
in the service and was living with Jacob Avery on the 
premises now owned by Jacob Ems at the intersection of 
the Bradford and Whiskey Run roads. This was in the 
fall of 1865. Live stock ran at will at this time as there 
was no-stock law in Indiana until 1882. Late one after- 
noon, Cook went in search of his cattle to bring them 
home for milking. The fence was down in a place or two 
on the upper side of the 2-acre patch. It was getting dusk 
and he observed the figure of a man in the farther side 
next to the lake. The man disappeared through the 
fence. Cook did not remember of seeing a gap on that 
side but supposed some on had opened one. 

In a day or so he again entered the patch in seareh for 
his cattle and was surprised to see that there was no 
gap at the point where he saw the man disappear. Then 
the news spread through the community that John Cook 
had seen a ghost near the lake. A short time after this 
Thomas Fox, the 17-year-old son of the late George W. 
(Colonel) Fox, who lived about one-half mile east of the 
lake, was going home from work on the Stevens farm, 
it being about dusk, and as he was walking along the road 
near the lake, the figure of a man emerged from the 


bushes, and walked at the side of Tom in silence, until 
they were passing the patch of cleared land, when the 
figure left Tom and vanished through the fence. Tom was 
a sober truthful boy. Of course Tom told of his adven- 
ture and people gave it credence, and people began to 
believe a ghost inhabited the place. Later a stranger 
passing the lake about dusk, stopped at our house to stay 
over night and he related to us that as he was passing the 
lake, he saw a man walking on the water crossing the lake. 
(He had never heard about anyone seeing a ghost there.) 
, A year or so later, John Isterling, who kept a com- 
"bined saloon, grocery and dry goods store, in the store 
room now owned by James L. Rector, was the next one 
to encounter the ghost. Isterling owned a span of small 
spirited horses and a small peddling wagon, and made 
frequent trips to New Albany for supplies. When the 
roads were good he always drove in a trot. One evening 
at dark as he was passing the lake coming home from 
town, a voice at the side of the road said, “‘You’re in the 
dark, ain’t ye.” Giving his horses a cut of his whip he 
shouted “Git out of here” and away they came lickity 
split as fast as the horses could run. That gave him the 
scare of his life and ever thereafter he never passed 
the lake at night but kept on the Whiskey Run road to. 
the cross roads at Philip Damon’s and on down to New 
Salisbury. | 

The next person to contact the ghost was David Fouts 
in the fall of 1870. Dave was a truckster and lived in 
the old Wurm house in New Salisbury and made regular 
weekly trips to New Albany. One night as he was pass- 
ing the lake coming home, a man stepped out of the 
bushes at the roadside and ordered him to stop. Dave 
grabbed a revolver that he carried on the seat beside him 
and pointed it at the ghost, and it immediately vanished 
into the bushes. 

That fall, the people in our neighborhood were busy 
getting out timbers to use in building a wooden trestle 
across the branch below New Salisbury and timber work- 


ers from a distance came seeking jobs. One of these was 
a man by the name of Jack Randall. He was tall and 
raw boned with a rather vil‘ainous face. I remember him 
we.l. I remember seeing the scars all over his scalp, 
there must have been as many as 20. People surmised he 
got them in fights with other men like h’mse'f. Be that 
as it may, when Fouts told of his adventure and described 
the ghost—people began to compare it with the figure 
of Randall. They reasoned that Randall had heard those 
ghost stories and had thought the lake would be an ideal 
place for a hold up. 

The ghost has never been seen or heard since that 
time. I know one thing however, that when passing the 
lake after nightfa!l I always felt kind-a-skeery when I 
was by myself, fearing it might make an appearance. 

The above events have been toid many times, but 
this is the first written record of them. I remember all 
of them well and no guess work about it. 


A NEIGHBORHOOD LIAR 

A. certain man by the name of John Cox dwelt in 
the region of Zoar. Now this man was famous through- 
out the land as being the greatest liar in all that part of 
the country and the man seemed to glory in the destinc- 
tion. And it came to pass that a certain man of that 
region lifted up his eyes one morning and perceived the 
man Cox rapidly approaching on horseback along the 
way leading to Corydon. 

Now the man thought within himseif to test Cox’s 
ability to sustain his reputation. As the horseman ap- 
proached within hearing distance the man lifted up his 
voice and hailed him saying “Hey, John! Can’t you stop 
long enough to tell us a lie without thinking?” “No” said 
John without reducing his speed. “I hain’t got time. Nick 
Boley’s wife died last night, and ’m on my way to Cory- 
don to order the coffin.” 

That statement was quite a surprise to the man for 
he had not even heard that the woman had been sick, so 


he sought his wife and made known unto her that their 
neighbor’s wife was dead and spake further unto her 
saying “We must make ready and go unto our neighbor’s 
house and speak words of comfort and conso!ation unto 
the bereaved husband. 

As they approached the home of the neighbor they 
behe'd him busily at work out about the barn, and when 
they reached the house, they saw Mrs. Boley sitting on 
the porch engaged in knitting. Then it began to dawn 
into their minds that Mr. Cox had done precisely what 
he had been asked to do and so had fully upheld his repu- 
tation of being the biggest liar in the who’e country. 


ELDER FOLKS LIKE LIVING IN PAST 

The Old Squire was right when he said that o'd folks 
live in the past—No one can doubt it if they read his 
recent article in the Democrat. 

My memory does not go quite as far back as his, but 
only to the beginning of the Civil War. I remember the 
wide hoops the women wore. I saw them at church. The 
women had difficulty in getting in to their seats between 
the benches and as they sat down their dresses puffed 
up and how they strove to push them down to keep from 
showing their ankles and would have to sit and hod 
them down through services. 

This fashion lasted only a year or so and was followed 
by another kind. The hoops were quite narrow from the 
hips down to about half way between knee and ankle 
and then flared out so that the bottom hoop was about 
30 inches in diameter. This fashion lasted only a short 
time, probably about 3 years, and was followed by the 
bustle. Most of the first bustles extended backward only 
6 to 8 inches but there was one woman in our community 
that wore one extending backward about 18 inches. 

In youth we are looking forward to the time when 
we take our places in the world of affairs and preparing 
ourselves for our responsibilities that will be imposed 
upon us. Our thoughts are wholly of the future. Time 


passes so slowly during this period that it seems to be a 
very long time. 

After reaching maturity we are so busy in our careers 
that we devote all our time, energy and thoughts to the 
business in hand and time passes swiftly, until we have 
gained our objective. 

Then we begin to look back over our experiences, our 
successes and failures, and as time rolls on, we begin to 
think back over our youthful days. Memories of our 
childhood days begin to flow in our minds, clearer and 
clearer, little incidents that we had not thought of for 
years now stand out in bold relief, and vivid memories 
of school days come flooding in. How we love to recall 
them. We like to think about our schoolmates and won- 
der what has become of them. We think of the games 
we played at school and of incidents that happened in 
the school room—things we had not thought of for 
years. 

I love to think back to the days of my early childhood. 
My mother died when I was about four months old, and 
at her request, I was taken to the home of her sister, 
Emily, who had married Charles F. Stevens. My mother, 
they told me, was a very devout member of the Methodist 
Church and was very anxious about her child, that it 
would be brought up in a Christian home. I could not 
have fallen into better hands. Before I knew how to 
read, Ma Stevens (I called them pa and ma because they 
were the only parents I ever knew—in fact were my 
foster parents) would read the Bible to me. She must 
have read nearly all of it to me. She must have begun 
with the first chapter of Genesis and read book after 
book tome. The story of the creation was as interesting 
to me as made in movie picture. I recall how vivid the 
picture in my mind was of old Noah building the Ark, 
and of the animals as they entered the Ark. 

The story of Abraham from the time he left Ur of the 
Chaldees to the time of his death was printed indelibly in 
my mind before I even knew the alphabet. 


CHARLES NOAH DOME 


was born November 13, 1858. He married Elizabeth Bill 
and their five children were named Emma, Raymond, 
Willis, Maud and Virgil. Elizabeth passed to the Great 
Beyond in 1925, and he later married Sallie Stevens. 

Kmma married Charles H. Kintner, and their daugh- 
ter, Ruth, married Dwight Brewster. They have a son 
named Benny. Mr. Kintner died in 1932 and Emma 
later married David M. Miller. Raymond died in Hunts- 
ville, Ala., in 1932. Willis married Florence Damon and 
their chidren are Wilma, Louise, Charles and Robert. 
Willis was killed in an airplane accident in 1945. Maud 
teaches in Junior High School in Indianapolis. Virgil | 
married Lois Martin and their three daughters are Mary, 
Beth and Sandra. 

Mr. Dome died June 2, 1945 at the age of 86 years. 
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